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Letter from Releigh, N.C. 
Raueian, N. C., February 17th, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
The Senate, as a Court of Impeachment, has 
been crowded during the entire week. On 
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“critics” that in discharging that duty they 
should avoid, whem on the subject of “knowl. 
edge,” falling into the very errors they are criti- 
cising. 

What extended knowledge and learning are 
displayed in the last sentence Mr. Holland uses | 
in the above quotation—* things hurting to a 
native of that State!” I willdo him the justice 
to suppose, at least, that he means something 
he did not know how to express in the English 
language, and remind him that “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing.” Better “drink 


bill (HB. R. No. 1326) to establish a system of 
national education— 


remarks which I desire to submit upon 


Children’s Rights—Schools for All. 


HON. WM. T. CLARK, OF TEXAS, i 


iN THR 
House of Representatives, February 8, 1871. 


The House having under consideration the 
Mr. CLARK, of Texas, said: 


Mr. Srsager: Before entering on g 


still 
isa 


to being taxed to 


I presume this ing | will be provided by the 


is general th at the South. 


North. ‘The sate spirit, to » certain extent, their ignorance they hope again to win power ; 


and by their to retain it. 
apeetenh geod to the green ree 
max 


*% 
was an im of the Democratic party; 


-| but the greatest numbér was alawys number 


one. Under the present administration of the 
State of Texas this bill wili there be inopera- 
tive, for all the means of education 
te ; but should the 
time ever come when the State should neglect 


“When, therefore, the fostering care of the | or refuse to keep up the schools, then the na- 


Government is withdrawn from the bureau | tional Government, ander the 


visious of this 


schools, I fear many of them will languish and | bill, may step in to save its children from igno- 


finally die out. Nothing, io my judgment, but | rance and 


crime. Bat, Mr. Speaker, my in- 


an efficient oypen of public education can | terest in this bill is not confined to its influence 


eome witha] ; and worse than that, the school- 
master, ‘Wee Davie,’ who was likewise pre 
and session clerk, did not get on well 


the minister. se edinrs te gu co mag 
in the last , which we shall copy : 


“*1 May, 1700.—The session appoints ane 
thre elders to clear accounts with the schoo 
master, and pay what is due to him by the 
session against Whitsunday next, and likewise 
informe him that they have no desiga to keep 
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Some Interesting Figures — Where ‘the 
Seat of Empire” Ie. 
[From the Philadelphia Ledger, February 13.) 

Tn another of this porning’s issue of the 
Ledger we ponincs 0 for aeay UhiiareT aque 
compiled from the recent census returns, that 
are worthy of some study. In the first the 
States are 


ing bill to establish a system of national educa-| ever prevent these States from relapsing into a| on my State, or on any one State. It is a| any schoolmaster nor precentor, both vpon : sigh in the order of their popt- 
tion, I ask the Olerk wo read the first portion condition in many fespects aiaaen's on bod as | measure which dentuads the most serious atten- | account of the indisposition of the minister Tani —— with the millions of New 
of the preamble, which refers to the people iD | they were before the war. The State has «| tion of every man who has at heart the public | and the poverty of the place. ork and Pennsylvania, and ending with the 
regard to whom the greaver portion of MY) right to make soldiers for its defence ; has its | good. : “At the end of the month the record curt 


any Tuesday Mr. Sadger, respondent’s counsel, pat 
- : : . . . 

this question to Wm. J. Murray: “Witness for 
prosecution, do you know of the existence of a 


deeply. or not at all.” . 
Passing from this point, I desire to say that 
I was not prepared to hear such glaring false- 


2) vrectress. 
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secret political organization in your county 
known as the Ku-Klux Klan ?"’ Gov. Graham, 
counsel for the managers, objected ; whereupon 
a debate upon the question of the admissibility 
of the testinfony commenced and lasted three 
days. The Chief Justice ruled that it was ad- 
missible, and the sheriff (Mr. Murray) was re- | 
called. He said he saw ten men in white | 
shrouds, with horns on; they came to his house 





one night and asked for water. He was depaty | ojgimed, if what was said of Georgia, South | is a picture dear te every patriotic heart, 
prized fheyond expression by the loyal 
of the South, found in many a happy 
the picture representing the “reading of the 
emancipation proclamation.” 


sheriff. When asked why he did not arrest | 
these men, #aid he did not know it waa against 
the law to go in disguise, (the law had been 
passed over a year previous to this date. ) 

When this State was adimitied buck into the 
Union, it was distinetly laid down that the life, 
limb, and property of the hamblest of the Citi- 
zens should ever be protected 
is in the hands of the slave-power, and how is 
this thus? White men have organized them- 
selves into secret murdering political bodies, 
and they ride the country through, spreading 
terror wherever they make their appearance ; 
and by these midnight murders that they have 
perpetrated a Legislature, two-thirds of whose 
members are Ku-Klux, has been chosen over 
the loyal blacks and poor whites of this State. 

“Oh Shame! where is thy blush ?”’ 

The leader of the loyal people, Governor W. 
W. Holden, # to-day being tried for using his 
strong arm as Governor to protect the loyal 
people. Slavery is being re established in the 
State just as fast as legislation can de it. Can 
Congress stand idle and wink at all these out- 
rages on the poor white men and the freedmen? 
It is very discouraging to think of. It is 


strange for one to think that in any portion of|tain this freedom. And not stopping 


this State the condition of the colored people 
is far inferior to what it was four years ago. 

A strong memorial is on foot, backed up by 
the live and energetic leaders of the colored 
people, to have some of their number placed 
‘in the calendar’’ of the respectable and lu- 
crative offices. The gflices, both Federal and 
State, are filled exclusively by white men. 
The whole machinery of internal revenue in 
this State is conducted alone by white men. 
Not an assistant of any kind, or even a clerk, 
isacolored man. ‘The colored population are 
perfectly justifiable in making this deyand 
and it is nothing more than right “ to let 
them in.’ 

It is proposed to hold a caucus here during 
this month and appoint a committee to draft 
@ memorial setting forth this matter, and urge 
the President to make some changes. 

A leading colored man informed your cor- 
respondent last Wednesday that it was his 
epinion that many colored people were getting 
discouraged because the white men (and in 
most cases they being of ao party influence) 
held all the good places. °He thought that if 
some changes were made in this direction, as 
above stated, and protection given to the loyal 
people at the ballot-box, the State would change 
front by the election of a Republican Consti- 
tutional Convention, and a return to the Re- 
publican fold in 1872. 

It cannot be argued that the colored people 
are without suitable persons in their ranks to 
fill these offices, for they certainly have some 
very fair educated and energetie business men 
among their number. 

This is an important matter, especially to 
the members of Congress and Senators who 
bave these matters in this State. 
Besides the ebove statement, it is also claimed 
that nearly, if not all, the clerks and assist- 


governed 


ants in the revenue and custom offices in this 
State are Conservatives or Democrats, and 
that they wield no political influence to the 
Republican party in elections, and that it is 
due to those who wield the influence to have 
some of the spoilg of office. 

It seems to be generally conceded that the 
Republican party in this State must have a new 
leader. In the House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly the Republicans have chosen 
fortheir leader the Hon. Tazewell Lee Hargrove, 
anative white man, a lawyer by profession, 
and a man of extraordinary executive ability. 
This, coupled with his military training and 
bravery, points him out as the coming man. 
None doubt his honesty of purpose in cutting 
loose from the sinking ship of Democracy. 
Even if one of the violent rebel newspapers 
thought so, it would be unsafe to expose it, 
unless in the most delicate manner. It is said 
he will not take a personal insult, and that he 
will allow no one to traduce him or ostracise 
his family because of his position in the Re- 
publican party. This young man is to be the 
next Governor of this State, and the party 
will havea leader well worthy of the cause. 


Lo. 
tie 


Letter from Galveston, Texas. 
Gaxveston, Texas, February 9, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Fra: 

I have been showna letter written by Mr. 
M. M: Holland, of Washington City, to Hon. 
G. 'T’. Raby, State senator, in which the writer 
says “Judge Nelson, of Galveston, ie the sub- 
ject of much criticism as to manners aud know! 
eige. * * Inthe speech he made he shame- 
fully abused the colored people of Texas; said 
the Government had done enough for the black 
man ; that colored men had nothing to com- 
plain of; that the colored people of Texas 
would draw all their wages in whiskey, and 
many other things hurting to a native of that 
State.’’ 

Now, with regard to my being the subject of 
criticism, | presume this may be true. | would 
not suppose that one of my race—the colored 
race—could possibly be the sole representative 
of the State of Texas in a national convention 
assembled at the Capital for the purpose of dis- 
cussing national questions vital to not only the 
colored race, but to ‘all the Jaboring classes of 
the country, and take an active part asl did, 
and be placed upon several important commit- 
pom oe and disc uss Ineasures both in 
chins au cee ant in the convention, and 
my Own race Py st See 
te misconstrae chet ai — si — 
what I said, and dese; nd os ee 
to injure we by PE i ee pea 
what little “knowledge” ng artes and 
tain in the limited sphere h rie —— vette 

retofore allotted to 
our race, is rather singular and unpleasant. 


On this point I will be excused for reminding 
i 


Now the state | 


hoods as are contained in the letter of Mr. 
Holland. Itis utterly false in every respect 
that I either maligfed or abused my own race 
or any other in my speech in the convention or 
elsewhere. I spoke of facts in which I am 
sustained by the records of the country. I 





bers, murderers, and liars.” I admitted, what | 
is true, that there are bad men in Texas; and | 


‘arolina, and some other Southern States be 
true, that Texas was far better off than they. I 
deny now that we have within our borders 
none other than ‘‘cut-throats, thieves, and 
murderers; and in proof of this J referred to 
| the fact that we had carried the State in the 
| last election peacefully and triumphantly, with 
| the sole exception of one Congressional dis- 
| trict, (that of Mr. Connor's.) while in other 
| Southern States the Republicans were de- 
| feated by fraud and corruption and violence 
|and bloedshed. If this is abusing my own 
| race, God help us! 
| Hechargés me with saying “ the Government 
had done enough fer the colored race ; that 
colored men have nothing to complain of,” &e. 
Sappose it was trae that I did say sot Let 
me ask my colored friends, Has not the Gen- 
eral Government done all, yes all, fer our race 
|that wisdom and intelligence can, and even 
philanthropic love could, suggest? Has the 
General Government not within the shert space 
of a few years lifted four million of our race 
from abject slavery to freedom and liberty? It 
| has not only done this, but it has given us the 
| ballot by and through which we can main- 








| even at these unhoped-for blessings to an en 
| slaved race, it has enabled us as a people to 
| secure and hold office on equal terms with the 
| white race? Is not even the Presidential chair 
| open to our race as to any other? Have we 
| not in both Houses of Congress colored repre- 
|sentatives? In Heaven's name, what more 
| can we ask? What more is there in the hands 
| of the General Government to be given? Yet 
even this charge, as made against me, is utterly 
untrue. 

It is apon the records that a resolution was 
offered, for which J voted, asking yet another 
boon, that of national education. And in the 
face of all this Mr. Holland endeavors to in- 
jure me without cause. 

With regard to the statement that I said the 
colored people drew all their wages in whiskey, 
it is s0 absolutely unfounded that such an idea 
has never entered into my thoughts. On the 
contrary, the colered people of ‘T'exas are work- 
ing, gaining means, receiving honors, increas- 
ing their stock, and educating, as best they can, 
their children, and in every way elevating our | 
race toa high standard. 

I have deemed it due to my friends at a dis- 
tance to thus notice this uncalled-for slander of 
a man who has not been in the State of Texas 
fer many years, and who can know nothing of 
the people or the State, save from hearsay, and 
is at present of rather too tender age to have 
a very finished education, But, so far as the 
people of this State are concerned, where I am 
known, I have not felt called upen to notice 
the aforesaid letter of Mr. Holland, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Trusting I will bave no further eceasion 
to notice him, 

I am, respectfully, 
Ricwarp NeE.son. 
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Letter from Richmond. 
Ricamonp, Va., February 11, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

We have been experiencing very severe 
weather for the past few weeks, and the resolve 
“to make Richmond te Virginia what Boston 
is to Massachusetts” was never so fully appre- 
ciated (not in the sense intended) by me as at 





speech refers, 


States, as recently amended more completely to 
carry into effect the great principles for which 
it was ordained, has recognized the right of 
large nuwbers of the people beretetens excl. 

: . ; » _| ded to take part in the Government, by whose 
denied that ‘Texas is a den of thieves, rob ys fae Smuportauh cad vital publbeqeats 
tions may be determined.” 


4 
group in the cabin of the slave. Old and young 

are there ; those who prayed long years for the 
dawn of liberty, and at last realize “the glory 
of the coming of the Lord,” ard those who row 
see their bright young hopes fulfilled escaping 
as by a miracle from a fate more verrible than 
death. The child no longer compelled to hide 
his book, brings it to the light, and visions of 
the school and the teacher dance through his 
mind and make his little heart leap for joy. 
Time will never efface that scene from the 
minds of those people; their children’s chil- 
dren will be taught to revere it and to repeat 
its lessons thi oughout all future generations. 


been commemorated with thanksgiving and 
joy, but never have we in all our enthusiasm 
come up to the full measure of the rejoicing 
with which the freedmen hail each rewurning 
auniversary of their liberation from bondage. 
By the devotion of the best and noblest in the 
land were they made free, and their conduct 
since emancipation proves that they appreciate 
every sacrifice made in their behalf. We fol- 
lowed up our victory over the cursed monster 
slavery by incorporating into the organic law 
of the country, there to remain forever, the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and we have thrown around the ballot- 
box the protecting wgis of the whole power of 
this Goverr ment. 


ignorant: ‘Go to the polls and vote without 


calities there is a very strong feeling agaiust 
schools for the colored people, though opposi- 
tion usually amounts only to a refusal to sell | 
land for a school site, or declining to permit | 
schools to be held in churches which have been 
, turned over to colored people. 


of the Government on sach business as mine 
could not safely go to the loculities proposed, | 


another route. 
eounties is not over sixty miles from Austin. 
The militia aud State police bills which have 
just been passed will correct the evil. There 
is a large nertion of the State east of the 
Trinity river which bas bad no assistance since 
the abolishment of the old agency system of the 
bureau, 
difficult 
personal insecurity. 


schools. 





| the present writing. ‘The sun, veiled behind 
| thick clouds, has appeared only at intervals, | 
| and the earth, chilled by his neglect, wears | 
her frozen mantle with churlish humor. The | 
extreme celd has developed a vast amount of | 
suffering among the colored people of this city ; | 
many of the tobacco factories are closed, and 
labor in various forms offering but little or no 
inducements to them, makes their case one of 
sad privation. Particularly is this so with the 
renting class, as on them the burden falls most 
heavily. Ifa temant is delinquent and seeks | 
for extension of time, he is rigidly catechised 
as to whom he voted for last election and for 
whom he intends to vote next. In the study 
of our political situation, 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the best eaforcement act we 
can have will be one that puts land in some 
cheap way under the feet of thrifty laboring 
men; and itis my belief that Republicanism 
will continue unsuccessful in Virginia until 
thie is dene. Our people are greatly moved in 
regard to their personal rights, and have made 
arrangements to hold a State convention here 
| in April, to which the best aad most thought- 
| ful colored mea in the State will be invited. 
Kducation, labor, the jury-box, and the success 
of the Republican party are the questions to be 
considered, AEsor. 


—> — 


The New National Era. 








The New National Era, published at Wash- 
ington City, is edited by Frederick Douglass, 
who is makiag an able and attractive paper out 
of it. In appearance it considerably resembles 
the National Era of other years which Gama- 
liel Bailey edited, in the same city, in the days 
when pro-slavery dominion was almest absolute 
in the White House and in Congress. Well do 
we remember when its weekly visits announced 
the stage of the great conflict between slavery 
and the feeble few who were ostracised for their 
devotion to freedom. We can not avoid cen- 
trasting the day when Bailey’s paper barely 
escaped destruction by an infuriated pro-slavery 
mob with the present, when one who was born 
and reared in slavery, and who was afterward 
a fugitive from slave catchers, now publishes 
without molestation a paper more severe in its 
tone, in the same eity, with the sympathy of 
the whole nation attending him.—Religuous 
Telescope. 


Honor.—The New York World calle the 
rioters at West Point ‘‘the court of honor.” 
Gov. Seymour called the murderers, pi 
and orphan asylum burners of New Vo bis 
** friends,” and the World said“ Amen.” Its’ 
polished sentences cover a hideous mass of cor- 




















The Clerk read as follows : : 
“Whereas the Constitution of the United 


Mr. CLAGK, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there 


eople 
ome : 


The blazin 
ine-knot sheds its light over. &n assem 


Ovr own independence as a nation bas ever 


We have sdid to all the poor, the weak, and 


prejudice, without intimidation.” We have 
not said as yet: “ There is the school ; go and 
fit yourselves for an intelligent participation in 
public affairs.” ‘To provide that school, free 
to all, is wat this bill proposes to do—to 
emancipate the whole people of whatever rrce 
or color from the slavery of ignorance. “Teach 
us, teach us,” is the cry all over the South to- 
day. ‘See whet we hrve done for ourselves 
in spite of the indiffere »ce of those arovad us, 
in spite of their irsults and outrages.”’ “ Read 
the reports of our friends, many of whom have 
sacrificed their lives to redeem us from the 
intellectual darkness in which we have so long 
groped.” I read from the last reports of the 
superintendents stationed in ‘exas and Louisi- 
ana in charge of the Bureau of Education. 
Mr. Stevenson says : 


“« Feeling Against Schools.—In certain lo- 


‘In a late tour I was assured that an agent 


I was obliged to change my plans and take | 
The county seat of one of these | 


There have beea two causes for this: 
of getting there and the feeling of 





** Better Class. —The better class of planters | 


have learned that a school-house is the load- | 
stone which attracts labor, and they are build- | 


ing senool-houses on.their plantations and | 
inaking every effort co get teachers. ‘Though 


the Southern people are not educated up to the 


point of teaching themselves, still there is 


already perceived change in the tone of the! 
public press and in public sentiment wich | 


reference te the treatment of teachers of colored | 


*\ A Southern Man.—Prejuadice against teach- 
ers has been so strong that but one Southern man 
of standing has had the moral courage to adopt 


teaching a colored school as a profession. ‘This 


gentleman, a Mr. Sealy, of Brenham, is a man | 
of culture and good capacity. It is a matter | 
of regret that there are not more instances of | 
a similar kind to record, and it is to be hoped | 
that this isolated case is but the earnest of | 
what is soon to follow.” 

Captain McCreery says: 

“ Land for School-Houses.— Another great | 
trouble we have had is to obtain deeds of the 
land on which we desired to erect houses. 
Often those who profess to be in favor of edu 
catiag the freedmen will not convey to trustees 
for any consideration the necessary ground 
upon which to erect the building. They have 
no objection to the Government putting up 
heuses on their own places, but they decidedly 
object to giving'title to others for that pur- 
pose. ‘Wedo not want the negroes to get 
a hold’ has been the reply given us every 
where. 

” oe School. Houses.—During the year 
we have had three sehool-houses destroyed by 
incendiaries; one in Bossier parish, in this 
State ; one in Lamar county, Texas; and the 
other in Collin county, in the same State. The 
last was burned only a few days ago. 

“‘ Teachers Driven Away.—In a number of 
places where we could have had schools we 
have been prevented from so doing by our 
teachers being driven away on reaching the 
place er shortly after opening schoah One of 
our teachers in Henderson county, Texas, was 
stripped, covered with tar and cotton, and let 
loose, and warned to leave the place in two 
minutes. At the end of that time, as he was 
assured, a velley of musketry would be fired at 
him. He at once fled. 

‘Summary of the Year's Work.—When we 
came bere we found but five schools in opera- 
tion in the entire district, with an average 
attendance of about one hundred and fifty pu- 
pils. Some others appeared on the various 
papers received; but they had been closed by 
reason of the hot weather. We began work at 
once, and our report now shows fifty-seven 
day and night schools, with an attendance of 
3,054 scholars. 

“ Pay by Freedmen.—This has been done 
almost entirely by the freedmen themselves. 
We have paid teachers out of the burean 
fund since last August. After that time the 
teachers of all the schools in the entire district 
save One were supported by the colored le. 
They have paid Hs this way, during rE gos al 
up to the 30th of the present month, about 
fourteen thousand eight hundred aod seventy- 
five dollars, a surprising amount epnsidering 
the obstacles to be encountered. A zeal has 
been manifested in the cause of education and 
thirst for knowledge worthy of all praise, 

“National Education.—As the result 
my experience in the South, Iam more 
ever convinced that education should be 

tional. The Southern States 


Fe 


iy 





military schools for that purpose. It has an 

equal right to see thet every child is properly 

prepared for citizenship. 
“Scarcity of Schooks of any kind.—Some 


‘ports of this country are lamentably destitute | things. 


of schools af any kind. 


We are entering upon a new era in the his- 
tory of this oy and “every man aspiring 
te the character of a statesman mast endeavor 
to enlarge his views to meet the new state of 
He must aim at an adequate compre- 


As an instance, Sabine | hension of it, and instead of being satisfied 


parish, in this State, is about sixty miles long | with that narrow political sagacity, which, like 


and thirty broad, with an area of aboat eighteen 
hundred square m 
school of any kind, 
colored ; not one. is no wonder the people 
are opposed to n hools there, where they 
will not have white anes. 

“Every black me who was semmoned on 
the jury 
was 8 
Winn pari xiver, a similar 
of society prevails. 
parishes in this State, and a number of counties 
in Texas of the fame description. 

“ Want of Teachers.—One great ebstacle ir 
the improvement of the freedmen here is the 
want of teachers. ‘This district is so remote, 


the power of minute vision, sees «mall things 


There is not in it a/| accurately but can see nothing else, he must 
blic or private, white or | look to 


far horizon and embrace in his 
broad survey whatever the series of recent 
events has brought into connection with the 
country whose interests he studies to serve.’ 
We are told this bill is unconstitutional, 


the sheriff last year in that parish | that it is interfering with rights of the States. 
or driven out of the county. In | Sir, ro we never have done with this heresy 
i state | of.*' State ri ituti 


rights?” It was uncons 


There are several other | to attempt to relieve the garrison at Sumter in 


1861. It was unconstitutional to coerce a Stare 
into the Union. All the acts enforcing obedi- 
ence to the laws since 1801, to secure equal 
rights te all under the law, have been by the 
opponents of this bill declared to be “ uncon- 


lawless, and violent that they justly hesicate | stitational, revolutionary, and void.” And 


to come to these parts, and there are but few 
in the country. 

“There is probably more of the old slavery 
spirit here than in any other part of the South. 
Thousands of negroes are practically in a state 


now this act, having naught in view but the 
promotion of tie general welfare in its largest, 
truest sense, is also declared to be unconstitu- 
tional, 

The gentleman from New Jersey in a recent 


of bondage yet. Many of the planters will not | speech denied the right of ey A to legislate 


allow sehool-houses on their places, or suffer | for schools in his State. Did 


their colored children to go to sebool. 
we have schools we experience great difficulty 
in sending letters and documents to our teach- 
ers. Sulphur Springs, Hopkius county, Texas, 
is a place of this character. In that place there 
are now twenty widows and seventy-five orphan 
children, whose husbands and fathers have been 
murdered since the close of the war. We 
wrote in vain to pur teacher there; our letters 
were never given him. Having been driven 
away finally, he came hither aud reported the 
above facts.”’ 


Mr. Speaker, I would not have it understood 
that there is no better state of things in Texas 
to-day. There is a more healthy tone in pub 
lic opinion, and it is backed up-y an efficient 
State police. people are more and mere 
inclined to assist in the preservation of order, 


ever object to 


Where | the law permitting the bloodhounds to pursue 


a fugitive from slavery across his State? Was 
that law enacted to promote the geaeral wel- 
fare? The gentleman prides himeelf, and well 
he may, on his fine schoolsa. We had evidence 
of the succegs of his people in that direction in 
the recent elections ; and, if his schools con- 
tinue to flourish, we may hope soon to see the 
last Democrat elected from that State. Once 
place this billon the statute-book, and let its 
benefits be enjoyed, even for a year, and no 
, party will ever dare to touch it. Its hold upon 
the people would be stronger than any party 
ties : 
* Palledium of onr liberties! 
Bulwarks of freedom |’ 


They are our common schools, free schools. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there are those who object 


and to devote themselves to the encourage. | *° the compulsory clauses in this bill. a8 if tha: 


ment of education. I desire it to be known, 
however, what these peonle have accomplished, 
in the face of every obs.ecie, toward their men- 
tal and moral improvement. 

Let me remark here that during all my obser- 
vation in the South in the past ten years I have 
become convinced that the surest, most feasi- 
ble way to overcome the prejadice against 
the colered man, and to harmonize his inter- 
ests with those of the white rece, is to insist 
upon the edugation ef both ; for generally one 
is as ignorant as the other where this bitter- 
ness exists, which ripens so often into outrage 
and marder. Exchange the whiskey-shop for 
the school-room, the bowie-knife for the pen, 
the pistol and shot-gun for tve slate ara pencil, 
and you will find this pclicy moie effective than 
whole armies of troops, whetuer State or Fed- 
eral. The common school, free school, is the 
nursery of true Republicanism or true Democ- 
racy if you will; the great leveler, where each 
— for what he is worth morally ard intel- 

ectually ; ao more, noe less. 

No one who has not witnessed it can appre- 
ciate the eagerness and enthusiasm with which 
the freedmen have labored to build up their 
homes, and plant in tue'r midst the church 
and the .cheol-hovse. ‘The traveler throush 
my State will come upon many a little village 
just beyond the old towns. He will be strack 
with the air of thrift and industry pervading 
the-place ; each little frame dwelling or more 
hamble hut in a tidy inclosure adorned with 
flowers and shrubs; in the center of all the 
church and school-house combined, built by 
their own hands and supported by their hard 
earpings, relying occasioually on the contri- 
bations from the Bureau of Education, which 
have now ceased altogether. Impatiently are 
they waiting for our excellent schvuel system 
to be put into successful operation. The pres 
ent Legislature will make thie their first and 


was a new feature in education. Even New 
England, with all her proud record, cannot la’ 
claim to originality in this record, as I will 
show. I read from an article in the Christian 
Union: 

“The advocates of compulsory education are 
accustomed to extol their favorite gua as 
one of the pecaliar develonments of modern 
political econouy; as the efflorescence of nine- 
teenth century civilization. The opponents of 
compulsion in education, on the contrary, re- 
gard it as a questionable innovation, an vn- 
tried experiment of more than double expe- 
diency ; that is, among a free people. Both 
parties agree in treating the question as 
essentially modern. Yet the idea is a very 
old one, and the practice saffciently ancient 
to he venerable. Three hundred years ago— 
a hundred years before the Pilgrim Fathers 
agreed that in every community of the colony 
they were about to plant a public school-house 
should stand by the side of the house of wor- 
ship—the sturdy S-otch reformer, John Knox, 
declared it ‘of necevsitic, that every several 
kirk should have one schoolmaster appointed.’ 
* * * ‘Such a one at least as was able to 
teach grammar and the Latin tongue ;’ * * * 
‘that there should be created in every notable 
town’ a ‘colledge in which the arts, logic, 
rnethorick, together with the tongues, should 
be read by the masters, for whom honest sti- 
pends should be appointed;” and further, 
‘that fair provision should be made for the 
poor,’ in especial these who come from the 
‘landward,’ and were ‘ not able by their friends 
nor by themselves to be sustained at letters.’ 

“The records of Scottish cowmunities during 


this regar 


entitled Fifiana; or, Memorials of the East of 


most prominent duty, 1 have no doubt. No Fife, contains a namber ef extracts from the 


State in the Union has amore magnificent fund 


record of the Kirk session of Anstruther 


or @ more comprehensive system, yet out of | Wester, whieh throw much light on the state 


two hundred thousand persons of scholastic 
age there are less than sixty thousand attend- 


of popular opinion regarding public education 
in the sixteenth century. The quaint style 


ing any school whatever, nor is there a free and irregular spelling of the time are preserved 


school in the State except those organized by 


| the bureau; and those are net free as the 
people of the North and West understand free 


schools. 

Of this scheol fund in Texas, the Governor 
in his recent messege, one of the ablest Strate 
papers | have read for many a day, says: 


“ According to my estimate of the school 


fund, the actual cash (or equivalent) gold value 


of it is now upward of $2,575,000. The items 
which bave not already been realized and 


| placed in the Treasury will be so within a few 
when we recollect that the 
school fund was not long since given up in 


months, and 


the minds of most people as totally lost, the 
above result is very gratifying. I recommend 
that you authorize all the above sums, as fast 


a8 realized, to be converted in United States 


bonds, and also that similar dispositon be 
authorized of proceeds of sale of school lands 
or public domain, and of the two per cent. per 


annum received from the railroads, on account 


of the sinking fund. 

“The money reeeived from these sources 
constitutes what the Constitution denominates 
the ‘public school fund’ proper. The inter- 
est of this fund, and the poll-tax, amd the one- 
fourth of the ordinary States, and the proceeds 
of such special school tax as the Legislature 
may authorize, is to be appropriated by your 
body annually to the support of common 
schools. If those portiéns of the fund not now 
yielding interest are speedily invested in United 


States bonds I think that for the current year 


the sum of $500,000 may be expected as dis- 


posable by appropriation for maintenance of 
public schools, without resorting to the impo- 


in Our quotations: 


given by Henrie ag pa doctor ia the 
schooll, the session t 


be teached. And thatsic as are puir shall be 
furnished upon the comone expenses; and gif 
ony puir refusis to com to schooll, help sic 
thing as they neid and requir shall be refused 
to them. And as for sic as are able to sustain 
their bairnes at schooll and do their dewtie to 
the teacher for them, they will be commandit 
to put them to school, that they may be brocht 
vp inthe feir of God and vertae. Quhilk if 
they refuse to do, they sall be callit before the 
session and admonished of their dewtie ; and 
efter admonishon they mend not, farther 
ordour shall be taken wit them at the discre- 
tiot. of the session. And the magistrates and 
counsel! shall be desyred to take fra them the 
quarter payment for their child, and ane dewtie, 
efter ther discretion for the day’s meat, as it 
shall co about vnto them, whidder they put 
their bairnes to school or not.’ 

“This is a clear case of compulsory educa 
tion for rich and ‘ puir,’ with a fine for recalci- 
trant parents. The ‘daye’s meat’ appears to 
have a a forced contribution of tood from 
the well-to-do to their jess fortunate neigh- 
bors. ‘Anent the puir,’ it seems that they 
were reasonably well cared for on the condition 
that they suffered their * bairnes’ to be * brocht 
vp im the feir of God and vertue.’ If they 
would not, and did not‘ seik’ after the same 
‘ vertue’ ‘ themeelfis,’ they had to suffer for it, 
as the next entry shows: 

«** November 18.—Anent the puir, it is thoet 
meit that a visitation shall be; and sic help 


sition of any special school tax ; and I recom- | shall be maid to them that ar altogether vnable, 


mend an appropriation of that amount to| thet ma 
the establishment and maintenance of public 


schools, such a to be drawn oa) 
from fands especia 


purposes.” 


not travell to themse 
young shall 


And the 
get no almess but on condition 


- ¥ | that tha cum to school, quhilk sa mony as does 
ly disposable for school | shall be helpit, and the manner of their hel 


shall be: they shall haif thrie hours gran 


There are, besides these funds, over one hun- | to them everie day throw the toun to seek their 
dred million acres of State lands abselutely | meit, ane hour in the morning fra nyn to ten, 


devoted to school purposes. ° 
Now, having such & large fand and the 


at midjay fra twell to ane, and at nycht fra 
six hours furth, and the peiple are to be de- 


sibility of suck an excellent system of public | sired to be helpful to sie as will gi 
instruction, why ask for uational interference? | to warlogty) a and as for uthers to deall yerdly 
e 


I answer: this fund was accumulated under | [spar 
the auspices of the man whose memory is most | after v 
revered in Texas to-day, and justly so—Gev. 


lyj with them to dryve them to 
rtue.” : 


es compulsory attendance, two other 


“ Besid 
Houston ; and but for the secessionists, who reer popularly i to be of rye 
ven 


secured control of the State and 


lunged “it 


nemely, 


into the rebellion, it would have long since | graduated instruction, were in vogue in those 


been properly applied to the support of com- 


mon schools, if such a thing were possible amid 
the baleful inftuences of slavery. Nothing was | schooll. 
the Democ- 
pry tes order to carry Out their nefarious design 
of de ing the Union. The school fund was 


too sacred to prevent its seizure 


dissi and b 


early days before the Mayflower left the stocks. 
lgeptember’ 7. 1600.--Ttam  aneat’ the 
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states that ‘this day Mr. David Ballingall, 
—e precentor, and session clerk, did 
imit.’ 

“There is an important lesson to be learned 
from this representative experiment, namely, 
that compalsory education cannot be depended 
on as a local meagare. If the enforced in 
straction of the rising tion is a public 
necessity it is evident that the law providing for 
it must be something more than a local enact- 
ment, which personal ‘indisposition’ or the 
poverty or penuriousness of the, communiiy 
cause to be set aside.”’ 

To show that the subject of compulsory 
education is attracting the attention of the 
leaders of public opinion I quote still further, 
and this time frem the Every saturday : 

**Wonld we have education, then, compul- 
sory? We would have the people educated at 
all events, call the process what you will. Can 
private rights be sequestered to any extent, 
omens be taken and lives sacrificed, for the 

ublic good and yet the Governmert net be at 
iberty to expel ignorance from the minds it is 
hurting, even for the sake of the salvation of 
the country? They have never so understood 
it in the home of the Puritans. Edacation 
has always been compulsory in Massach-setts, 
where the towns are compel’ed to provide 
schools and school officers, and parents ard 
others having charge of children ure obliged, 
under suitable penalties, to see that they have 
@ certain amount of schooling. Will any 
Massachusetts man hesitate to compare the 
fruits of this system with the state of things 
where compnisory education is regarded as 
something to be dreaded? Look at ibe sta- 
tistics of illiterate children, another name for 
the statistics of vagrancy, vice, and crime, 
embodied in the recent report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Nearly three thou 
sand children leading idle or dissolute lives in 
the streets of San Francisco; fifty thousand 
youth in Wisconsin growing up in igaorarce ; 
seventy-five thousand in Pennsy)vania—ewenty 
thousand of them in Philadelphia alove ; and 
in New York city so little really known about 
the matter that the estimates of the number of 
ignorant children range from twenty vo sixe 
thousand! Do we need, alter perusing pa 
representative figures, to study the conditioa 
of the Southern States, with their beclouded 
masses (more than two miliion blacks and 
poor whites,) in order to see where tue future 
danger of this country is coming from, or to 
get incentives for instant endeavors to avert it? 

“It is impossible to think of the sv hjeci atall 
without seeing that it is one of eminently ne- 
tional concern. It is a poor consolation to any 
one State that it does its duty to its youth in 
respect to education, whea the ignorance of 
surrounding States is constantly poaring in 
over its borders, when its own citizens are 
regularly emigrating to communities cursed by 
neglect of their young, and when it is bound up 
in the welfare and fate of a common nation- 
ality. As anation we cannet afford to allow 
this dry-rot of ignorance to continue, much less 
to spread. We have ample powers to cieanse 
the national mind of this sore disgrace, this 
prolific evil, this unparalleled danger, and we 
shall be recreant if we do not use them.’’ 

The following is from the Austia Journal, 
(official,) one of the ablest papers in the country: 


“If the young men are uncured for, the Re- 


public is put in peril, and the instruction of the | 


children is the best economy for the State. If 
the criminal classes are tie regular army of 
vice, the ignorant are the reserves from whence 
cone the constant supply of recruits. The 
amount, therefore, spent in education is saved 
in jails, courts, and prisons) 

“The boy who has received the stimulus of 
knowledge is in the pathway of usefulness and 
respectability, and will surely return to the 
State the cost of his instruction; while other 
wise he is in a fair way to become a waif, a 


and mica wg to those stormy times show that | c.reet Arab, and a public burden. The princi- 

for education—the education of all | ple of compulsory education has been incorpo 
classes— was not peculiar to John Knox. An | rated into the State constitution of Texas ; but 
interesting volume just published in Glasgow, | the present school law is defective in the ex- 


—- of this idea, and when school privileges 
ecome practical and universal an amendment 
will be needed here.” 


I close this branch of the subject by quoting 


| again from the message of the Governor of 
| lexas, whose views are the exponent of the 


““*October 26, 1595.—Anent the complent | 


ink meit that all the | 
youth in the toan be caused to com to school, to | 


| 





sentimest of a large preportion of the right- 
minded, thinking men of the State: 

“The law passed at your last session seems 
in many respects impracticable, and not likely 
to carry out the spirit of the excellent provi- 
sions of the constitution, 1 will instance here 
the enactment in that law for enforcing the edu- 
cation of children. The constitution makers 
seemed to reason that parents or geardians 
could not wilfully permit children under their 
care to grow up in ignorance without them- 
selves becoming guilty ef an offense against 
the public welfare. The constitution evidently 
intended the infliction of a sabstantial punish- 
ment on such persons, but the enactment on 
that subject in the law will by most of such 
delinquents hardly be considered a punisi- 
ment.” 

The honest Governor knows with what class 
of men he has to deal, and he is not afraid to 
take the responsibility of enfarcing the educa- 
tion of the rising generation. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this as the most im- 


portant measure now before the country. 1 | 


believe the passage of this bill is demanded by 
every consideration of patriotiem and justice, 
as the one thing more thanall others which will 
place our country on the high road to pres- 
perity and happiness. Millions of chilaren 
starving for the food of knowledge ory out for 
it. Thousands of our youth groping their way 
through the purlieus of vice, shut out from 
every influence for good, dowa, to the death of 
the felon, stretch out their to us for help. You 
talk of revenue reform, labor reform, woman’s 
rights! It is the children’s rights that I advo- 
cate. Revenue reform! Would you reduce the 
taxes? Invest your time and influence in 
measures for the prevention of crime. Labor 
reform! Would you properly adjust the rela- 
tions between capital and Tabor ? Insist on 
edueated and skilled labor. Build the school- 
house and the work-shop side by side. Educate 
the workman and you will double your capital, 
at the same time giving him a home where cen- 
tentment reigns. At the root of all your pro- 
jeets of reform lies this great question of eda- 
cation. You cannot escape it. Tarn which 
way you will, it meets you face to face. Con. 
quer ignorance and every other enemy of the 
public weal is at your feet. Then, sir, let us 
meet this question like statesmen, as those who 
must give am account of our stewardship, not 
ouly to the yoenencng Sein we may for the 
time being represent, but as those who say 
what we say here and do what we do here for 
our whole country, for the world, fer humanity. 
Believing that the government of the 
pipe peaple and for the people shall not per- 
sh from the earth, upon us devolves the solemn 
duty to see that the people are preperly trained 
for exercise of 
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State of Nevada, whick contains fewer le 
than one of the wards of the city of Philadel. 
phia. The other tables arrange the States into 
various groups, not only interesting in them- 
selves but suggestive of others oF equal in- 
terest. Turning to the first table let us take 
the sever States standing at the head of the 
list, and we find their rank according to popa- 
lation to be as follows: 1, New York ; 2, a 
sylvania; 3, Ohio; 4, Illinois; 5, Misseuri ; 6, 
Indiana ; 7, Massachusetis. Here we observe 
that four out of the seven most popaloes 
States are ‘‘new States ;”’ that is, were 
not inclvded in the original “ thirteen.’’ We 
find some other significant chaa At the 
foundation of the Gove -nment under the pree- 
ent Coasiitution, in 1789, the four States then 
at the head ef the list in point of lation 
were 1, Virginia; 2, Pennsylvania; 3, North 
Carolina ; 4, Massachusetts. In making com- 
parison betweea the rank of the leading States 
of that day, and the leading States of the S 
ent, we miss Virginia. She then stood first, 
whilst now (if the State bad not been divided) 
she would have ranked in the seventh place, 
or next after Indiana; Massachusetis, which 
in 1790 stood fourth on the list, now holds the 
seventh place; North Carolina, which stood 
third, now ranks fourteenth. But Pennsyl- 
vania, which occupied the second place at the 
beginring of the Government, bolds the same 
high position sill, It may be said, with strict 
truth, of oar grand old Commonwealth, that 
ainidst all the vicissitudes of changing popula- 
tion she has kept to the ‘even tenor of her 
way.” The steadiness of her grewth and de- 
velopment is characteristic of her steady ways 
in other respects. 

But Pennsylvania has not only he'd her place 
steadily as second in the list of*the great States, 
but what is quite noticeable in the last census, 
the percentage of inc :ease in our State is al wost 
precisely the same as the average percentage 
of increase for the whole United Stutes, being 
about twenty-one per cent. in each case. In the 
matter of absolute increase of numbers, how- 
ever, Pennsylvania he.ds the list of the old 
States im the last decade, her increase in pepu- 
‘ation from 1860 to 1870 being 649,778, whilst 
that of New York is bat 483,676. Refecring te 
another of the tables we fiid that the popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania is about equal to that of 
the thirteea Stetes of Coanecticut, Arkansas, 
West Virginia, Minnesota, Kanses, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rrode Island, Florida, Dela- 
were, Nebraska, Ovegon, and Neveda. ‘I'bese 
States cast twenty-six votes in the United 
States Serate, whilst Perosylvania, with the 
same ponalation, casts vwo, which causes the 
balance in that branch of the Legislatuie to 
take a rather anti-Repuablican slant. By another 
table, we find that the aggregate populatioa of 
the six New Englard States of Massachuseits, 
Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Ver1aont, 
and Rhode Island falls considerably short of 
the population of Pennsylvania, although they 
cast twelve votes in the Semate to our two. 
In the case of the thirteen States just above 
named, they also cast twenty-six senatoriv! 
electoral votes in the election for President of 
the United Svates against Pennsylvavia’s two 
senatorial electoral votes, and the six New 
England States cast twelve suck votes against 
our two in the sare woy. All this is according 
to the Constitution, of course, but it is not rep- 
resentation according to population, and re- 
flection upon it ought to check the admigsion 
of States with meagre populatioas, 

One of the other tables piesents still anether 
view of this same general subject. Fight 
States standing at the head of the list ef States 
contain just one-half of the whole pepulation 
of the United States. These are ee York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and Kentucky. It re- 
quires the aggregate population of the other 
twenty-nine States to eqaal the populatien of 
these eight. In this case nineteen millions of 
people in twenty-nine States have fifty-eight 
votes in the Senate and in the Electoral Cel- 
leges, while nineteen and a quarter millions of 
people in eight States have but sixteen votes 


| in the Senate, and sixteen senatorial electoral 


votes in the choice of a President. We pre- 
sent this view of the case also to those who are 
eager to make ‘‘rew States” ont of Utak, 
Colorado, New Mex‘co, &c. 

We hear a great deal about the ‘empire of 
the Pacific States,” and the ‘empire of the 
.rans-Mississippi States,’’ and the preponder- 
ance of the Western States. With the view 
of showing exactly how all this is ia reality, 
we present three other tables, exhibiting the 
ypulation of the Pucific States, the trans- 
ississippi States, and the States of the At- 
lantic sea-coast respectively. An inspection 
of these will show that the three Pacific States 
have an aggregate population about equal te 
that of the city of Philadelphia. The States 
West of the Mississippi, including the Pacific 
States, have about one-sixth of the whole popa- 
lation of the United States; while the twenty 
States immediately situated along the Atlantic 
and Gulf shores have nearly twenty-one mil- 
lions of people. The ‘‘seat o: empire’’ has 
therefore not yet left the Atlantic coast even, 
mach less gone west of the Mississippi, aad the 
development of this fact will not be agreeable 
to the ‘‘ Capital movers,’ who want to take 
the seat of Government to the’Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

Still Another Ku-Klux Outrage. 





We are excessively mortified to have to re- 
cord au outrage committed upon the persen of 
a negro man in this city lastnight. The victim 
is @ citizen of Sumpter county, Alabama, where 
he holds a commission as deputy sheriff. He 
was here om some business, and was staying 
with o negro friend in the outskirts of the city. 
A band of disguised men entered and seized 
him, and carried him away from the house tos 
lace where they stripped him naked, and beac 
bitn on the bare skin almost to death. They 
spared his life, and this is the story he tells 
himself to-day. If this be true—and we have 
no reasen to doubt it—there has been an act 
committed which, as a public journalist, we are 
bound to condemn. This is the first outrage 
upon a negro by disguised men that has eccured 
in this city within our knowledge, and we hope 
the law will ferrit out the perpetrators and 
punish them. ‘ 
P. S.—This item was obtained and written 
down early this morning. Since then we learn 
further that the negro was beaten most brutally, 
and almost mangled into jelly. After eres 
until nearly dead, they turned him loose naked, 
aad told bin they would give him a chance to 
ren for his life, which offer he accepted and did 
his best. Many shote were fired after him as 
he ran, and some ballets whistled near his 
head, His money, pistol, and clothes were left 
behind as « trophy jor the K. K. There was a - 
general talk this morning about rapid firing 
heard last night, and if this negro’s story is 
true about it, it is accounted for.— Meridian 
Mercury, 4th. 


The Yolo Democrat, in commenting upon the 
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Cash Premiums ! 


For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cush premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
$50. : 

a 
Our Perlodical Premiums. 

We call attention to our inducements, in 
the way of premiums, to obtain subscribers for 
the New’ Nationa, Era. We offer for one 
subscriber sending $3 one copy of the New 
NaTiONAL Era one year and either otf the fo! 
lowing periodicals: The American Agricultur 

for one year, published monthly, containing 
44 large pages, adapted to the fa:m, garden, 
and bousebold—the subscription price of the 
Agriculturtst alone is $1.50; or Peters’ Musi 
cal Monthly, full of musical gems. This 
monthly we will send for six months—the 
subscription price for that period being $1.50 ; 
also, the Gem of the West, a monthly, full of 
good reading, incidenta of the late war, and 
one of the finest dollar .magazines im the 
country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
pers New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sepding 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott's Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Era one year to any one 
Sending us five dollars. 
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Jos Printinc.—We are prepared to do. ali 
kinds of Job Printing at this cffice. We ask a 
share of patronage. Bring in your orders. 
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Pay Special Atiention. 


We have been sending notices to delinquent 
subscribers of the expiration of their terms of 
subscription. Either those notices have escaped 
their attention or they fail to see the import 
ance of a prompt remittance. We most respect 
fully aek all friends of the cause of education 
and all those who feel the necessity of such 6 
journal as the New Nationa Era, to continue 
their subscriptions, and to forward us as many 


new nemes as they cap. Do not delay. 





Parties in France. 


After the first session it is hard to deter 
mine with any degree of certainty which party 
will heave the majority in the Constituen! 
Assembly. There is no doubt, however, that 
the whole combined energy of the republicans 
will be needed to establish those institution» 
under which they can hope to evjoy at lengti 
true prosperity and liberty. Powerful element- 
are opposing them, which will make the most 
strenuous efforts to bave the fate of France ouce 
more laid in the hands ofa monarch. Itis know: 
already that in many of the rural districts con- 
servatives have been elected. This was to be cx 


pected, for the peasants, especially those in the, 


south and parte of the west, who are yet pro 
fcundly ignorant, superstitious, and prejudiced 
are entirely under the influence of the priests 
who, as all the ultramontanes, are legitimists. A 
large part of the old nobility, the natural ene 
mies of equality and the sovereignty of the 
people, belong to that party. They believe in 
the divine right of kings, and preserve a fossi 
faith to the old Bourbons, For more than forty 
years they pay homage to the Count de Cram 
soap, or “Henay the Fifth,’ as they style 
him, the last direct descendant of that family, 
who in the year 1830, when a boy, was sent 
into exile with his grandfather, Cuarues the 
fenth, when the latter lost bis throne through 
the revolution of July. Since that time he 
has always lived in other countries, mostly in 
Austria, and, as the docile disciple of the priests, 
under whose direction he was brought up, be 
is probaily as little enlightened as his adher- 
ents avvat the great questions of the vountry 
and the needs of the French people. He has 
the merit, however, never to have been impli- 
cated tn any plot for the restoration of the old 
regime. We co not know him well enough to 
determine whether this reserve is merely owing 
to disposition, or to a wise conviction that 
there are no longer any chances left to him. 
His supporters, it is wae, have by no means 
reached ‘hat conclusion yet, though it hardly 
needs to be told that a party which, as it were, 
lives only on traditions of the past, whose 
representative can have no real hold on the 
bearts of the people who never bave seen him, 
has not the shadow of a chance ever to get 
into power again, and is of consequence only in 
so far as it inoreases the rauks of the bitter 
antagovists of the republic. Far more danger- 
ous are the princes of the house of Orleans, 
the sons of Lovis Partirs. All of them are 
able, gifted, and highly educated men, respect- 
able and honorable in their private relations. 
‘Though ambitious and well versed in intrigue, 
they have judgment and sagacity enough to keep 
quiet wlhea there is no chanee for them, yet 
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ities, 


middle classes, whose aspirations do not go 





full liberty for their own pursuits, yet rather 


as Synonymous with mob-law. 


the second empire, and their leaders will use 


Orleans princes at the head of it. No doubt) 


| that Prussia, far from putting any obstacle in 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seveuth street, near Boundary, | the ba od of such an arrangement, woald look | 


| with favor upon it, as the best way of getting | 
rid at once of the odious neighborhood of a 
republic. It cannot be denied that this party 
has many chances in its favor, the more 80 88 | 
| the republicans are laboring under the disad- 
| vantage that the republic in France did not 
| stand lung enough to bestow its benefits on the 
| people, and consequently they have no past to 
| point at. Its repeated overthrow by the Bona- | 
| PaTes has, moreover, produced a wide-spread 
| impression that the French people are for- 
lever unfitted for self-government, and will 
| never know how to preserve a French republic 
for any length of time. 
| The imperialists, as a matter of course, are 
ull arrayed against the republic. Their num- 
ber, once enormous, when the masses were yet 
| blinded by reminiscences of the splendor and 
| glory of the first empire, has necessarily much 
| iwinaled down, for it seems impossible that any 
| respectable and decent man, uo matter how 
srejadiced and confused in bis opinions, should 
sincerely adbere to the third Naro.gon after all 
| the disasters and sufferings and disgrace which 
| ke wantonly brought upon the country, after 
| the exposure of the frauds and corruption on 
which his rule was founded. Those who still 
| cling to the empire comprise the most corrupt 
and dangerous class of men—unprincipled ad- 
| venturers, who would not shrink from any 
crime for the object of getting into power again, 
and of rebuilding their fallen fortunes. Since 
hey have no chance of reinstating the Emperor 
uimself, who indeed has sunk too low in the es- 
timation of all nations as to leave any hope that 
the united efforts of his suppofters eould ever 
raise him again, they will intrigue for the 
Prince Imperial, ander the regency of his 
mother, the pious and exemplary Mrs. Napo- 
LEON, of Chiselhurst, who would undoubtedly be 
4 most desirable and pliant tool in their hands. 
[t need not be said that this party has no more 
vitality now-a days than even the legitimists, 
yet they can do harm by selling out to any 
other party willing to purchase their services, 
snd it is by no means improbable that the Or- 
leanists should do so in the hope of seeuring 
thus a majority for themselves. 





which the republicans can oppose to all these 
combinations lies in their unity of action. 
Only by standing together, one for all and all 
for one, they can overcome their adversaries, 
who, divided as they are in their own objects 
and purposes, are at least united in their inflexi- 
ble hostility to the republic. All the recent 
quarrels and dissensiens among the republican 
leaders are therefore to be deplored as sources 
of weakness that may possibly even lead to 


lefeat. 





The Secretary of the Treasury. 


This is an age of prophecy, and Washington 
ippears to be the rendezvous of ‘self-appointed 
prophets. Among the latest efforts of this 
highly endowed and superhnmanly qualified 
class, is to foreshadow the early retirement ol 
Secretary BocrweL. from the Treasury De- 
partment and the appoitment of ex Senator 
Moraan, of New York, to fill the place thus 
vacated. To give a shadow of probability to 
such a prediction, the distinguished gentleman 
named has been a recent guest at the White 

House, and has enjoyed not only the hospital- 
ity, but the confidence of the President. 

Now, while the wiseacres who assume wis- 
dom, though they have it not, may discover 
sufficient in the circumstance to which we refer, 
in their judgment, to point a prophecy, we can 
not give credit to them in this respect, as true 
prophets. It is intimated that the President 
and his Secretary of the Treasury do not har- 
monize strictly on the latter’s policy for a 
speedy payment of the national debt. Mr. 
Bourwet desires that all the existing resources 
of the Government, in the way of internal 
revenues, shall be uprestricted in volume, and 
hence clings to the income tax as an important 
and equitable source of national revenue. He 
s of opinion that the wealth of the people 
should in a liberal degree bear its share of the 
national burdens, and we begin to think that 
be bas struck the key-note of popular sentiment 
on that special point. 

While we are of opiuion that a liberal propor- 
tion of the existing debt, which hus been con- 
tracted to save the national lifeand perpetuate 
our national institutions for the generations 
that are to come efter us, should be left to 
them to liquidate, we doubt the propriety and 
wisdom of relieving the princely incomes of 
he rich from their share of the burdens to be 
borne at the present day. If this Union was 
saved for the poor man alone, then let him, 
through the internal and impost taxes that fall 
o his lot, pay the debt without ® murmur. 
But the case does not present itself to us in 
that light. The nation has been preserved in 
its unity for the benefit of all its people, and 
the rich and poor should, as they have the 
ability, share alike the expense that has been 
entailed upon the country to save an imperiled 
Republie and extend the guarantees of free- 
dom and equality to all men, irrespective of 
caste, color, or condition. 

What the divergence between President 
Grant and Secretary Bourwe tu on thie point 
may be, we are not advised—neither do we 
care—but we have no idea that it extends to 
Le point where they are to separate in the ad- 
ministration of the Government. Secretary 
BoutweLt, as the head of the national ex- 
chequer, is entitled to bis opinions on this 
point, and to be respected in them; and no 
one, we opine, will be more ready to yield that 
respect than the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 
Whether the policy of collecting a tax from 
the incomes of the people is to be changed or 
to remain as it has been for years, rests exclu- 
sively with Congress. Should that body decide 
to remove the income tax from the statute-book, 
and relieve that class of the people who are 
best able to bear burdens from that character 
of taxation as a source of revenue, then Mr. 
Bocrwsi.'s peculiar views will yield grace- 
fully to the expressed wil! of the law. making 

wer. 

Neither, in our judgment, should the strong 
desire of Mr. Bovrwe1t to reduce the public 
debt as rapidly as is practicable, without op- 
pressing the people, be set up as an objection 
against him to remove him from the trust that 
he has discharged so ably, 80 faithfully, and 
| 80 usefully to the public welfare. While we 
| do uot clearly and fully agree with bis make- 
| haste policy in liquidating the public debt, we 








Tuters is ‘the most powerful leader | moment, even if he should make free and vol- 
f their party, whieh is very large, particu- | watary tender of his resignation. 
lary among the wealthy and the well-to-do 
Sagacity, and integrity of Mr. Bourweut as 
_ beyond national prosperity, and who find their | head of the financial department of the nation. } 
hizbest political ideal realized in the security | They do not call for a change. Indeed they 
of a well-reguiated, peaceable government, with | would deprecate it at this time, for the reason 
that the experiment would be too hazardous, 
| dread the full freedom of republican institutions | and there is no impending condition of things 
They contrast | that demands or will justify it. It is wisest 
be particular fn writing us to state fully the new address, the orderly reign of Lovis Paiturrer with the and best to let well-enough alone, and leave 
town, county, and Biate, as weil as the town, | short-lived republic of 1848, and the corrap- | those who are seeking position at the expense 
‘ve made. tion, the frauds, and the inward rottenness of | of this change to nurse their ambitions until, 


As we said before, the only source of strength | 
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after the fourth of March, 1873, when a new 


Life Unprotected. 


The recent fearful slanghter on the Hudson 
River Railroad is another illustration of the 
carelessness and indifference prevailing in our 
country concerning the protection of life. Not 
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can laborers to decide whether the tariff shall |fore it in unjust and inquisitorial. And so 


be repealed that they may have the privilege 
of buying “cheap British goods” and receive 
English wages for their labor. Protection and 
high wages, or free trade and little pay or 
none at all, is the issue between them. They 
can no more expect to have cheap English 
goods and high American wages than the bus- 
handman can look for a bountifal harvest who 
neglects to improve seed time. The Earepean 
employer has a glutted labor market at his 
very door, from which he can readily supply all 
his wants upon his own terms, The European 
laborer can neither rely upon permanent em- 
ployment nor remunerative wages. The most 
he hopes for is enough to keep soul and body 
together, and he has nothing to bope for in the 
future. Let American laborers permit protec- 
tion to American industry to be withdrawn 





a week passes without some railroad accident ; 
steamers with hundreds of passengers are lost 
op our rivers and lakes ; in onr cities new build- 
ings are blown down, burying families under 
their ruins; boilers explode in factories, and 
thousands of lives are thus destroyed in the 
course of thé year. Asa matter of course, all 
such cases are investigated ; juries are called 
together, and a verdict is rendered censuring 
some employee or company. Damages are 
paid te the injured, or to the relatives of the 
killed, but no protective measures for the future 
are taken. Life is carried on with the same 
feverish haste as before, until another accident 
strikes the community again with awe and 
sends new victims to untimely graves. Life is 
a constant struggle with danger anyhow, and 
there are pursuits which in themselves are 
necessarily and inevitably dangerous ; but he 
who engages in them does so with bis eyes 
open, coascious of the fate that may await him. 
The soldier, the navigator, the pioneer beyond 
the borders of civilization, the explorer who 
for the sake of science ventures in a murderous 
climate among savage tribes, they all know 
that at any moment they may have to confront 
death, and are ready for it; and the daring, en- 
terprising spirit, carried even to recklessness, 
which prompts them, and is peculiar to our 
people, is one of the causes of the rapid growth 
and development of the country. Quite differ- 
ent, however, it is with those accidental catas- 
trophies, which might be entirely prevented by 
proper care and prudence. It is indeed an out 
rage on civilization that here, with all our much- 
praised means of locomotion, one cannot ven- 
ture on an excursion or a necessary business 
trip without staking life, while in Europe we do 
not hear of accidents for many years. Yet 
there, too, countries are covered by nets of rail- 
roads, steamers ply on the rivers; the compa- 
nies that start them consist of men, the em- 
ployees are men, with human dispositions and 
human frailties. All the difference lies in the 
greater regard for human life, the bigher esti- 
mation in which it is beld there, and conse- 
quently safety is always made the first condi- 
tion in every enterprise started for the con- 
venienee of the public. Reckless individuals, 
who might imperil themselves, jump from cars 
while in motion, take exposed positions and 
the like, are restrained by special regulations, 
which are rigidly enforced. There the govern- 
ment assumes as far as it has power the duty 
of protecting life from accidents, a duty which 
here is left in the hands of companies or indi- 
viduals that frequently omit essential precau- 
tions merely for the sake of economy. As ap- 
pears from the investigation of the accident 
near New Hamburgh, a watchman was removed 
from the draw two months ago, who, if re- 
tained in that place, might have prevented the 
whole disaster. 

We pride ourselves on our civilization, and, 
indeed, it is undeniable that we have accom- 
plished much within a short space of time, yet 
we cannot cope with Europe before we shall 
display that care and solicitude in the protec. 
tion of life which is one of the distinctive feat- 
ures of higherculture. The lower a peoplestands 
on the scale of civilization, the lower its eati- 
mation of human life. Disregard of danger, and 
a certain brutal contempt of life, are the highest 
qualities which all uncivilized tribes admire in 
man. He who can fling it away readily and 
cheerfully is their hero. The warrior always 
occupied the highest position among them, and 
the more enemies he killed the greater his fame 
was. In the middle ages those crude notions 
were in full bloom. ‘To brave death for mere 
display, or in order to avenge imaginary insults, 
was considered a merit, and even a part of the 
honor of aknight. Deadly encounters between 
them in the presence of admiring spectators 
were of frequent orcurrence. Religious fanati- 
cism, too, did its be-t to assert the worthless- 
ness of life, and gloried in throwing it away for 
the hoped-for glories of another world. In 


the old barbarous times, but they are on the 
decrease too, the number of victims is com- 
paratively small, and besides no one is com- 
pelled to engage in them, while among us hun 
dreds of unoffending people are massacred 
every year, owing merely to the absence of the 
protection due to human life. 
LE TT 


Pretection and Wages. 


A comparison between the wages of labor 


ment in favor of a protective tariff that comes 
directly home to the pockets of our working 
men, and should incline every American who 
lives by the sweat of his brow in favor of a 
continuance of that policy. The following con- 
trast between the compensations of labor in 
the United States and England is worth the 
serious reflection of every laborer: 


$9.60 ; best brass-finisher, per week, $5.76; 
apprentice, first year, per week, 72 cents; 
second year, per week, $1.20. Coal for steam, 
2,240 lbs., 72 cents. Building lots for manu- 
facturing purposes in Leeds, per square yard, 
72 cents. Money easy at 5 per cent. Building 
lots in the city of Leeds can be bought at the 
above rates, é to 10 per cent. down, 34 to 44 
per cent. interest. Insurance on £100, $1.20. 
American.—Best pattern-maker, per week, 
$21; brass-finisher, per week, $18; ap- 
prentice, first year, per week, $3.50; do., 
second year, $5; coal for steam, 2,000 lhs., 
$3.50 ; building lots, as well located in Boston, 
r yard, $9; money hard at 7 3-10; building 
ote in Boston, 25 per cent., or more down, 6 to 
7 3-10 interest ; insurance on $100, $1.50. 
This comparison, remarkable as it shows the 
difference in the price of lator to be, is not the 
worst effect of the present free-trade policy 
of England. An apprentice serves seven years, 
his pay during his long apprenticeship averag- 
ing only two dollars a week. In large estab- 
lishments the work of apprentices is classified, 
eo that an apprentice is kept at the same work 
until he becomes as skillful and reliable as a 
good journeyman. When there comes a dull 
time the manufacturer employs his apprentices 
and discharges bis journeymen until business 
revives. They are paid only an sverage of 
two dollars a week aguinst the twenty dollars 
or 80 a week paid by American manufacturers 
te journeymen at the same kind of business.* 
How greatly this difference in wages in- 
creases the advantage of the English manufac- 
turer over the American any one with ordinary 
can see. 
Wi-hout a high tariff Americans cannot 





should regsrd it almost a national calamity to 


and in a few years they will be reduced to the 

same degraded and hopeless condition as their 

wretched European brethren. 
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Education the Bane of Democ- 
racy. 


The very bitter opposition a great portion of 
the Democratic press of the country and many 
of the Democratic members of Congress make 
to a law establishing and enforcing a system 





Europe duels and bull-fiyits are remnants of | 


in the United States and Europe is an argo | 


England.— Best pattern-maker, per week, 


of national education, proves that now, as in 
the days of slavery, the Democratic party 
| consider “ edueation the bane of Democracy.” 
Ther ere »ndoubtedly righf™in this belief. 
Democracy and intelligence can no more exist 
together than virtue and vice, or fire and 
water. As unobjectionable as the bill intro- 
duced into the House by Mr. Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, is, it found no favor with the De- 
mocracy. On the contrary, it met their most 
decided opposition. 

The principles of the bill are such as every 
true American ought to approve, for it seems 
to have been drawn with great care aud moder- 
ation. It provides for the appointment by the 
President of a Superintendent of National 
Schools in each State, at a salary of $3,000, 
who shall divide his State intoas many di- 
visions as the State has representatives in Con- 
gress, and for each of these divisions there is 
to be appointed by the Seoretary of the In- 
terior a district superintendent, at a salary of 
$2,000. The divisions are to be divided into 
school districts, with a local superintendent in 
each district, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, at not more than $3 per day 
for the time actually employed. The local 
superintendent is to select the place for the 
school-house, and is to purchase or hire it in 
the name of the United States. ‘The school 
books are to be prescribed by the State super- 
intendent, under the discretion of the Com- 
missioner of Education, and are to be furnished 
gratuitously to those unable to pay for them. 
No books are to be used and no instruction 
given favoring the peculiar tenets of any re- 
ligious sect. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
to provide rules in conformity to the law pro- 
viding tor the payment of teachers, land, school- 
houses, and other objects designed by the bill. 

The Commissioner of Education is to make 
an anDual report to Congress, and to prescribe 
rules for the government of superintendents 
and inspectors. A direct tax of $50,000,000 
is imposed and apportioned among the States; 
the sum raised in each State to be expended 
for the purposes of education in that State. 
The act is to take effect July 1, 1871, but any 
State may, in lieu of paying the tax, provide 
for the suitable education of all children within 
its borders; and if the President be satistied 
at the expiration of twelve months that there 
is established in that State a suitable system 
of common schools, no further steps shall be 
taken for the appvintment of officers or the 


assessment of the tax thereio. fs 





Nice Prospect for Loyal Governors. 


| The rebel House of Representatives of North 
Carolina has impeached Governor Houtpen for 
the crime of loyalty to the Union, and the 
Senate is now trying him. In addition to this, 
the rebel Democrats of Florida are threatening 
the impeachment of Governor Reep, of that 
State, for a similar offence. In Georgia they 


with a tariff on foreign imports. There is 
probably not an article—certainly very few— 
imported that Mr. Gree.ey consumes—not 
even tea and coffee, we suspect. So the Tri- 
bune makes no sacrifice in advocating a high 
protective tariff. It would be unjust to inti- 
mate that Mr. Greetey is not sincerely and 
disinterestly in favor of protection. We mean 
to insinuate no such thing. But, if he were 
consistent, would he urge as an argument 
against repealing the tariff the fact that it 
would injure our credit by diminishing the 
resources of the Government, while he so per- 
sistently demands the repeal of the income tax, 
which would produce the same result, differing 
only in degree? 

The repeal of the income tax would diminish 
our resources nearly $12,500,000. A modifi- 
cation of the tariff might reduce ita larger 
sum, and it might not. At any rate, either act 
will have the same influence upon the public 
credit. Weare most decidedly in favor of a 
protective tariff, for the sake of protection and 
also for revenue. We think its repeal would, 
therefore, be a deadly calamity. It would dis- 
courage American enterprise and injure Ameri- 
can credit, while the repeal of the income tax 
would only injure our public credit. Thi® fact, 
or these facts, constitute the difference between 
us and the New York 7ribune. We believe it 
the part of sound policy to require the wealth 
of the nation to pay this small amount towards 
lessening our debt, sustaining our credit, and 
relieving the labor of the couutry from a 
portion of the present burden. 
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| Sti Firing the Southern Heart. 
Seiad 

| General Lar’s rebel college in Virginia, the 
tone of the rebel press, and the speeches of 
Southern orators, are not the only agencies 
employed at the South to keep alive the old 
feeling of hatred to the Government and the 
Union. They have taken to making rebel 
school-books and teaching secession and dis 
loyalty in their primary schools. A sehool- 
master down here in Alexandria, and another 
in Louisville, have ‘‘ jointly and severally” 
prepered a school-book, which is to serve as a 
model for other ambitious pedagogues and au- 
thors. It is a marvel of malignity, and false- 
hood, and ignorance, and dishonesty. ‘To show 
what mental stuff Southern youths are here- 
after to be fed upon, so far as this miserable 
hotch-potch can meet the demand, we give a 
few specimens. After setting forth in the pre- 
face its purpose, it alleges that ‘‘ the Southern 
people, ‘who had for years been prevented 
from enjoying their constitutional rights in the 
North,’ justly regarded this as ‘ the commence- 
ment of hostilities.’ It was ‘alleged that the 
property, lives, and liberty of the citizens were 
threatened by the aggressive aspect of the in- 
coming administration.’ ‘South Carolina was 
the first to act,’ and the Confederates, ‘ having 
tried peaceful measures to no purpose,’ ‘at- 
tacked and captured Fort Sumter. This forei 
ble appropriation of Federal property gave the 
North for the first time a correct idea of the 
real condition of things.’ Mr. Lincoln reaehed 
Washington in a Scotch cap and cloak, ‘ and 
wae invested in office while surrounded by an 
armed guard.’ There seems to have been no 
real desire at the North, according to this 
work, to preserve the Union; but ‘ the mode- 
rates and peace makers were every where beaten 
and put down.’ ‘If any were rash enough to 
attempt to stem the tide of madness, they were 
either knocked down and beaten or grossly 
insulted.’ Virginia left the Union because 
‘the President had forced a sword iato her 
hands.” Among the Northern people the 
‘noblest and meanest passions of the human 
heart were appealed to. Influential journals 
declared that the Southerners were degenerate, 
that the men were cowards and bullies, and 
the women beautiful and loaded with jewels. 
‘Booty and Beauty’ was one of the watch- 
words of the hour. ‘Not a few handsome 
youths joined the army for the privilege of 
wearing the buttons.’ ‘Colonel Ellsworth, a 
famous rough and circus-rider, of Chicago, 
commanded a Zouave regiment that invaded 
Virginia,’” &c., &e. 











are clamoring for the impeachment and depo- 
‘sition of Governor Buttock. The rebels of | 
| Texas, under the lead of the Galveston Bul- | 
| letcn, demand the impeachment of Governor 
| Davis, of that State. And, finally, Governor 
Ciuayton, of Arkansas, is to be impeached if | 
|the rev ls have the power. Why Governor 
Scotr, of Suunth Carolina, bas not been selected | 
| for sacrifice we do not know. But his time 
| is only deferred, we suppose, because the rebels 
| and treacherous Republicans have not a ma- 
jority in the Legislature. 

While the rebels of the South are thus par- 
suing with bitter hatred every loyal man iv 
office, and are murdering by wholesale those 
out of office, Congress is engaged day after day 
in trying to conciliate these ruffianly traitors by 
new concessions. The louder the traitors 
bluster and threaten, the more numerous their 
| murders and other outrages, and the more con- 
| tempt they exhibit for the Government, the 
| more “conciliatory” Congress becomes to them. 
‘In the hope of inducing them to stop their 
bl,ody work, Congress has just removed every 
disability from nearly every rebel, no matter 
how deep his hands may have been dyed in 
loyal blood during and since the rebellion. 
Jerr. Davis, Quantre.t, aud Surratt, and 
the whole gang of rebel fetoms, are eligible to 
seats in Congress and a Southern Senator is 
for removing the few remaining obstacles in 
their way. 

The upshot of the whole matter will be that 
rebels will be more brutal and lawless against 
the loyal people South, and more vindictive in 
their hatred of the Guvernment and the North. 
No concession yet made to them has had the 
slightest effect in conciliating them or staying 
their brutal work. On the contrary, it has but 
stimulated their hatred tos higher pitch. It 
looks as though the majority in Congress had 
deliberately resolved to give over the loyal 
people of the South to the rebels, and that they 
were bent on giving the control of the Govern- 
rocnt over to the rebel Democracy in 1873. 
All but three or four of the Southern States are 
already in the hands of the rebels, and the 
others have been made pretty sure to follow 
their lead by the timid, if not cowardly, course 
of Congress. 

EE 
Murdering Our Credit. - 


The New York Tribune is undoubtedly 
honest in the solicitude it expresses forthe 
national credit, and ite anxiety for the gradual 
reduction of the national debt as. the surest 
means of preserving it. But we suspect its 
desire is somewhat modified by circumstances; 
we mean that its anxiety depends upon the 
way the money is raised to make thie reduc- 
tion. If the revenue be from! sources acce 
bie to it, then it is most anxious to sé th 
debt diminished year by year. Bat it seems 
unwilling to make any sacrifice, or to give up 
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single prejudice, to secure this object. We | ¢ 


Mr. Blair’s First Somersault in the 
Senate. 


It is bratal and heartless to rejoice in the 
accidental misfortunes which may befall an 
enemy, but it is only natural and human to 
look with delight on him when, in his endeay- 
ors to injure us, he comes to grief by mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. Anny Jounson, when 
swinging round the circle, and leaving the 
Constitution in the bands of the people, caused 
greater gratification to the Republicans than 
he ever could give to the Democrats. It is in 
this sense that we heartily congratulate Mr. 
Buaik on bis first speech in the Senate. He 
wasted a large amount of empty rage, denun- 
ciations, and bluster on the fifteenth amend- 
ment, though, when taken to task by Mr. Mor- 
Ton, he had to admit its constitutionality, and 
thus was placed in the position of fighting the 
air. This was certainly as harmless a pleasure 
as firing blank shots for the object of reducing 
afort. It makes @ noise, does not hurt any- 
body, yet shows that Mr. Brarr is well versed 
in the Democratic catechism, by which all Demo- 
erate are bound to denounce the fifteenth amend- 
ment whenever there is a chance, as in the 
blessed days of ANprew Jounson. Our vener- 
able friend, the reverend Perroteum Nassy, 
then postmaster at the Confederate Cross- 
Roads, once said that when he wanted te abuse 
somebody, and did not know exactly whom, 
he always thought it safest to abuse Jupas 
Iscaziot. Since the fifteenth amendment has 
become part of the Constitation, it has become 
the Jupas Iscariot of the Democrats, and Mr. 
Braz thus virtually followed the example of 
Nassy when turning bis first somersault im the 
Senate. No Republican will object to such 
performances, except perhaps Mr. Scuurs, on 
whom rests the responsibility for Mr. Buain's 
presence in the Senate. 
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A Cold Reception. 


Some days ago Mr. Savissvrr, the distin- 
guished temperance Senator from Delaware, in 
one of his most eloquent speeches, formally 
nominated Gen. Hancock as the Democratic 
candidate for President in 1872. Bat for some 
unaccountable reason the nemination has met 








fought | Bunzocx in proper person; but not deeming 
his ef 


letter, to commend them to a national Demo- 
cratic convention. But since Gen. Lun's death 
it may cause them some perplexity to choose a 
proper candidate. If he hed lived, he would 
probably have been selected their standard 
bearer in 1872, as he was in 1861. Being the 
meanest as well as the ablest of all the rebel 
generals, he was fairly entitled to that distinc- 
tion. His death was a calamity to the Demo- 
cratic party that will cause them no small 
trouble. 
—_—E 


Things at West Point. 

The “bad fame’’ this institution uchieved in 
the days of slavery is in a fair way to be sus- 
tained under its present control unless a radical 
change iu its management is made. The syste- 
matic and malignant persecution of the colored 
Cadet Suita from the day he entered the Acad- 
emy is not its worst feature. Nor is the expul- 
sion of the three cadets, because this outrage 
was committed, ostensibly at leagt, on the pre- 
text of hatred for falsebood. But both of these 
outrages, and the eonduct of the officers in com- 
mand, show that a thorough reform is needed. 
They prove in the first place the demoraliza- 
tion of the cadets, and in the next the incumpe- 
tency of the officers. But what will do even 
more to keep alive the notoriety the Academy 
Won as @ nursery for slavery principles, is the 
fact that it is still infested by bitter rebels, who 
are tolerated in the expression of their treason- 
able sentiments whenever the mood is on 
them. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
illustrates what we mean by stating that not 
long ago Cadet Hore, of Georgia, made in the 
cadets mess hall the statement, that ‘if any | 
d—d Yankees are buried on my land, I will dig | 
up their d—d bones and kick them into the | 
street ; and by Yankees I mean any body north 
of Mason’s and Dixon's line.’’ An ex-soldier 
named McCatmonrt, of Ohio, appointedsa cadet 
by Genera] Garrigip, reported Hoy.e to Gen- 
eral Urron, the commandant, who excused 
the rebel for the outrage; and what was still 
more cowardly, he took no notice of an assault 
made on Cadet McCatmuont for reporting 
Hovis. To be sure, McCannont whipped the 
rufian who struck him, but that does not 
justify General Upton in winking at so gross a 
breach of discipline, and that he did so shows 
how much the Academy needs purging of its 
rebel element and all who wink at it. 
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The Southern Outrages. 


Murders and other outrages by Southern 
rebels are becoming so frequent and so beld 
that Copperhead papers of the more decent sort 
have learned to deny, and some are even honest 
enough to admit and deprecate them, and a 
Democrat of the Kentucky Legislature has gone 
so far as to offer a resolution admitting the ex- 
istence of a band of assassins known as Ka- 
Klux, and demanding some means for suppres 
sing their systematic outrages. Now and then 
there is a Democratic editor or a legislator 
clearheaded enough to see the fatal conse- 
quences of these murders. Bat even if this 
were not so. there can be no more doubt of the 
existence of a band of assassins South, com- 
posed of rebels, by whom Republicans are mur- 
dered day after day, almost by the scores, for 
no other offences, than there is of the existence 
of the sun in Heaven. : 

The report made by Gen. Scmurz and by the 
officers of the army stationed at the South, by 
the whole loyal press, and by tens of thousands 
of reputable witnesses, leave no room for doubt 
or cavil. And the committee recently appointed 
by Congress to investigate these outrages are 
gathering still more overwhelming and dam 
ning proof of the frequency and enormity of 
these murders and their uniform brutality 
towards loyal men. The committee have thus 
far confined their investigations maiuly to 
North Carolina, and they reveal a very 
alarming and dangerous state of affairs. ‘I'he 
testimony given is of the most startling charac- 
ter, aud will justify the most. stringent measures 
on the part of Congress for the suppression 
and punishment of the outrages daily perpetra- 
ted there. Unless this be done no loyal man 
can long remain at the South. 
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The New Form of Government. 


Congress having passed a law giving to the | 
District of Columbia a territorial ferm of gov- | 
ernment, it behooves the Republicans of the 
District to organize and make strenuous efforts 
to place the government in the hands of the 
party of progress. With this in view the Re- 
publicans of that portion of the county of 


a traitor to: tr oF m Pp 
in loc aay thr deserts i conciliate 
them, by burning 


a Republican Governor in 
effigy. We congratulate Tavusvit, Scavrz, 
and sach like Republican Senators upon the 
wonderful they are making in con- 
verting the Southern rebels into peaceable 
citizens. 
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Disappointed Hepes. 


We don’t think we do the rebel Democracy 
the least injustice when we express the opinion 


was received with sincere regret. The writer 
of this has daily been brought into contact 
with rebel sympathizers—men and women— 
since fears of her loss began to prevail, and he 
has never heard one of them express the slight- 
est interest in her fate. If the subject were 
ever referred to they were uniformly silent, or 
would make some indifferent remark, showing 
how little they entered iuto the painful appre- 
hensions that ail humane people entertained in 
regard toher. If the Tennessee had proved 
the “floating coffin” the Copperhead organ of 
this city exultingly boasted she would, no 
Southern rebel would have shed a tear. Her 
loss might have brea used to injure General 
Grant, and that would have more than recon- 
ciled them to any regret fur the sacrifice of 
life they might otherwise have been disposed 
to entertain. 
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Notice, 








We would call the attention of the gentle- 
men who constitute the Bureau of Labor ap- 
pointed by the late convention held iu this city 
to the fact that, owing to there not being a 
sufficient number of the members of the bureau 
living in the neighborhood of this city, it is 
impossible to get a quorum for the transaction 
of business. If the gentlemen at a distance are 
in earnest for the advancement of the work for 
which the bureau is established, they will for- 
ward proxies to either of the following gentle- 
men who are here at all times and are ready to 
go to work and carry out the purposes of the 
Bareau of Labor : Anthony Bowen, Treasurer ; 
F. G. Barbadves, Corresponding Secretary, City 
Post Office; Isauc Myers, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; or Lewis H. Douglass, Lock Box, 3), 
Washington, D. C. 
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Keita Situ, a colored compositor at the 
Government Printing Office, has been admitted 
to membership in Coiumbia Typographical 
Union. He is the first colored man admitted§ 
The Union having purged itself of prejudice 
against color, has now left to it the necessity 
of clearing itself of spitefulness, which it can 
do by admitting the first colored men who 
made application (and whose applications were 
favorably reported on by committee) within 
the past two years, on which report no action 
has as yet been taken. 











Te 
(Communicated. } 
Wasatnarton, February 13, 1871. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

There may be much of true humanity in the 
oft-repeated injunction which warns us against 
saying anything but good of the'dead. I dis- 
tinguish ea difference, however, between a 
humane silence and an unreasoning eulogy 
when the character of a dead man is called up 
for judgment. I aim alluding to the meeting of 
the bar of the Supreme Court on Saturday 
last, on which occasion measures were taken 
to relieve the suffering family of the late Chief 
Justice Taney. It may have been that Judge 
Taney acted as a mere mouthpiece of the law 
when he returned a fellow man to the bondage 
from which he had for a while escaped. Being 
a mere layman I shall not criticise one anointed 
of the law ; the purpose’of this communication 
being to ask if it would not be more in har- 
mony with the fitness of things to point the 
judge’s indigent relatives, who are now before 
the country in general, and the legal profession 
in particular, as objects of charity, to those 
quarters from which the father's last great 
decision received its loudest applause? New 
Orleans gives them $5,000, and a proportion- 
ately large sum from the rest of the South 
would make something handsome ; at least, it 
would enable them to live above that vulgar 
but common necessity of working for a living, 
a condition to which, as we are plaintively told, 
they will soon be reduced if something is not 
done ip their behalf, 








Washington in the neighborhood of Uniontown, 
Good Hope, Stantontown, Giesboro’, and Potw- 
mac City have organized a Republican club, 
with an efficient executive committee, and have 
gone to work. The president of the club is 
Mr. Solomon G. Brown, with William Taylor as 
secretary. ‘This is the first Republican organ- 
ization under the new order of things. They 
ask the united assistance of all true Republi- 
cans in the District. 

It is mest sincerely to be hoped that no per- 
son will be appointed Governor of this District 
not in full accord with the Republican party. 
Efforts are being made; we are informed, to 
secure the appointment to that high office of a 
person who is strong in sympathy with the 
moneyed pro-rebel classes, and an enemy to the 
newly enfranchised classes. Republicans, you 
must let the foolish differences of the past go 
to the wall, and urge upon the President of the 
United States some gentleman who is known 
to be fully up to the idea of equal and exact 
justice to all men. There has been but one 
thorough-going Republican name mentioned 
for the position of Governor who would be 
likely to accept—that name is Sayies J. Bowen. 
Other candidates: for the position there are, 
but their Republicanism is under a cloud. We 
must have a man whose fidelity to the party is 
unquestionable. We pledge ourselves to stand 
by the selections of the Republican party for 
offices under the new government fairly and 
honorably made. 

EERE 


Celebrating Their Victery. 


The admission of Dr. Mitusr, of Georgia, a 
bitter rebel, to a seat in the Senate has created 
the greatest delight among his rebel friends in 
that State. They very naturally look upon it 
as a victory deserving especial commemoration, 
and the method they adopted was entirely 
characteristic. It was te hang Gov. Butiocs 
in effigy, as a proof of their appreciation of the 
importance of the act. To have fully carried 
out their wishes they would have hung Gov. 
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If my memory serves me, New Orleans had 
no share in the sum that was raised a few years 
sinee as a present to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
quite as great a man as Judge Taney, anda 
maa who spent time and fortune in contending 
for the rights of an unfortunate class, while 
the judge was engaged in ransacking his lore 
to discover that a black man had no rights 
which a white man was bound to respect. 
For one, I rejoice to know that public senti- 
ment is growing up to that point where it will 
no longer be possible for a man to do the 
devil's work, even professionally, without in- 
curring a merited opprobrium. 

But political feeling aside, if Judge Taney 
had been half as prudent a man in the man- 
agement of his private affairs as bis present 
admirers say that he was, the very liberal 
salary he received from the Government for so 
many years ought to have enabled him to have 
left behind a sum sufficient to enabie his daugh- 
ters to live as decently and well as the erphan 
children of many a man the equal of Judge 
Taney as a lawyer, and in true nobility of soul 
infinitely his superior. A. G. 





Lippincott’s Macazine for March opens with 
a valuable and ———— paper on the Army 
Medical Museum at ashington, - 
tenant Colonel J. J. Woodward, M.D. To 
scientific readers, and even to many others, this 
article, so full of important suggestions re- 
specting the health and welfare of the national 
forces, will be found very interesting. ‘‘ Ouida” 
contributes a tale, suggested by the events of 
the present war in France, and bearing the 
title of “ A Leafin the Storm.”’ It is dramatic 
and attractive. The tale is illustrated by a 
beautiful full-page engraving. A paper on 
Italy by W. P. Morras, presents much useful 
and pleasing information about questions thet 
are now eliciting much comment. ‘‘ Studert 
Rambles in pares from - the ~ of thet 
exact and thoughtful writer, Stephen Powers 
will recommend itself without argament to all 
who feel an interest in European lifeand politice. 
Mr. Robert M. Welsh’s article, called ‘‘My 
Mission to San Domingo,’ possesses all tLe 
attraction of matter and style peculiar to 
the productions of that lively and well- 
informed essayist, ‘ Book Collectors” is tle 
title of a curious bibliographical article, which 
will be relished by a large and increasing class 
in this country. “The Moral of the Frane - 
Prussian War” is a trenchant, dignified, ana 
able dissertation on the present unfortunate 
struggle in Eurepe. It appeals in powerful 
and earnest terms for the restoration of peac’, 
and the adoption of such measures as shell 
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St. Thomas, has arrived, and brings Dews 
ye the Tennessee at San Domingo. 
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g,~ Dowinao Crry, Febraary 5. ~The Com- 
fe ion arrived here from Samana Bay yester- 
ie Every ore connec ted with the party is 


in excellent health. A want of coaling facili- | 
ries detained the ship six days at Samana. rhe | 
Commission found that the inhabitants of that 
peninsula generally favor annexation. A fall 
investigation made into the ownership of the | 
jand around the harber showed that no United 
tates officiaki#involved in any private trane- | 
actions there whatever. Tabens and associates 
avd O'Sullivan have a perpetual lease, at a} 
nominal price, of nearly all the available water 
front for the large vessels around the harbor of | 
Samana. There are no valuable minerals in | 
that section. ‘ 

The Commission Janded here this morning, | 
and were formally received by Baez. Mr. 
Wade explained the character of the object. | 
Baez and Cabinet gave a cordial welcome. | 
Baez said peace and a stable government would 
follow the ubion with the United States. The 
people wereall anxious for union. Cabral had 
no Dominicans with bim. The command- 
ers of the force he was supposed to command 
were Haytiens, and [avyti was the real mover 
in the whole matter. He had information that 
an incursion was to be made while the Com- 
mission was here to influence them, and from 
his agents had learned the whole movement, 
He expressed the hope that the Commissioners 
would examine all classes, and promised to 
extend every facility. Five of the party came 
across the island from Samana to this place. 
Tbe Commision find thus far no appearance of 
public disturbances or dissensions. 

The season is very healthy. 

The officers and crew of the United States 
steamers Tennesssee, Nantasket, and Yantic, 
now in this harbor, are all well. 


'a Haytian force, which is commanded by a 


as possible, just at this particalar time, ia order 
to affect the people of the United States, and | 


prevent the neighboring Dominican “gee 


from being united with a streng power. 4 

Mr. Wape—Yeur statement is something 
new to me, and will be new to most of our 
people. Is it entirely certain? — 

President Barz—Beyond question, and per- 
fectly well known tous here. Here are several 
letters received from there recently. [He 
showed two letters recently received from the 
Haytian frontier, and confirming his state- 
ment.] These and plenty of similar proofs 
that you can have at any time show that what 
you hear of as Cabral’s movement, so far from 
being an insurrection of the Dominican people, 
is really a war upon that people by a Haytian 
invasion. Cabral has a dozen or two of men 
whom he bas gathered from abroad, and per- 
haps as many from this country ; but he is with 





Haytian General—General Camollien. 

We ascertained on the frontier that an envoy 
came from Nisage Saget, who is at the head | 
of the Hatien Government, to Cabral, bring- | 
ing word that this time had been selected for 
a demonstration against the Dominican Re- 
public, in order to prevent the consummation 
of the friendly relations between the Domini- 
can and the American Republic. This Em- 
bassador was John Lynch, a colored man of 
American origin ; he carried instructions to 
make the greatest effort he could to rouse some 
of the Dominican people, by the aid of the Hay- 
tien force, appealing to them with the idea | 
that this annexation movement was a mask ; 
that its real purpose was to take all power 
from the blacks and colored people, and place 
all in the hands of the whites. é 

Mr. Waps—Cabral has created so much stir 
he must have @ considerable force. How many | 
men in reality has he now? 








The Commission will be here a week longer, 
and will probably visit Azwa next week The 
stories of trouble there are untrue. The Com- 
mission intend to start home in about four 
weeks. To-night Buez agreed to give a safe 
conduct to Cabral or any of his officers to come 
here and meet the Commission, aud messengers 
will be dispatched at once. 

New Yors, Feb. 20.—When the gunboat 
Nantasket, which brought the news of the Ten- 
nessee to St. Thomas, left San Domingo, 
arrangements had been completed by the au- 
thorities on the Island for taking a vote of the 
population on the question of annexation to 
the United States. 

———__. =o _—__ -— 


San Domingo Commission. 

The following description of the first inter- 
view of the Commissioners with President 
Bakz we clip froin the New York Tribune, 
from their own correspondent : 

President Baez and his three chief ministers 
came to the National Palace about 10} o'clock, 
with the expectation of receiving the Commis- 
sioners at 11 ; but owing to some unlucky mis- 
management the Commissioners, who had been 
ready to move for some time, did not set out 
from their lodgings until after 11. A tedious 
three-quarters of an hour was endured by the 
Dominican dignitaries to chat with newspaper 
correspondents and the other guests, who, as 
followers in the suite of the Commission, occu- 
pied many of the rooms of the Palace. ; It was 
114 o'clock when the three Commissioners— 
accompanied by Mr. Fred. Douglass, Gen. 
Sigel, Mr. Burton, and a few others—entered 
the principal splendid apartment of the Palace, 
which was set apart on this day as a reception 
room, its lofty ceiliug resounding to the tramp 
of every foot on the floor of tesselated marble, 
ind the stately figures of the two parties— 
Brez and his Cabinet, and Mr. Wade and his 
coadjutors—multiplied by the immense mirrors 
upon all the walls, seemed a throng as numer- 
ous as the court which in ancient days was 
brought to the palaces of San Domingo by Don 
Diego Columbus. 

Each Commissioner in turn was presented 
to Presidént Baez, whose manner throughout 
the interview was «affable and polished. Mr. 
Wade then read the following address: 

ADDRESS OF THE COMMISSION. 

Mr. President: We have the honor to place 
in your hands an autograph letter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which will explain 
to you the ob, e( 
celiency will see that it isa mission of peace 


President Barz—There is one regiment about 
fall with him now, and he is expecting two or 
three others to come to his aid. He is on the 
frontier just inside the Haytien line, as shown 
on the map. His present position is about 60 
miles west of Agua. 

Mr. Wape—The people seem to be very 
quiet about here. Are they generally so? 

President Barz—Our people are quiet and 
peaceable ; they are orderly, and take no part 
in this affair, As the Haytian force, with 
which Cabral is, advances, the Dominicans 
have fallen back in this direction. The insur- 
rection is a pretense; it is, in fact, an inva- 
sion. 

Well, how do you Northern gentlemen like 
our climate ? ‘ 

President Waire—It is delightful. We 

came from snow and cold winds so recently 
that this warmth is very welcome. 
. Mr. Wape—You were good enough to offer 
us hospitality and very fine quarters in this 
palace. I hope a full explanation has beem 
made of the reasons why we did not like to take 
possession of a palace. 

President Barz—Yes, yes; I understand 
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Day of the 17th instant : 


To the Editor of the Day: , 
Have you not unwittingly misre ted 
Senator Revels, when you attributed to him 
terday, in your editorial, ‘* A Competent 
Witness.” the remark that ‘‘the attempt to 
abolish prejudice yey his law 
would only deepen that prejudice and increase 
their hardship ?”’ 

I have read quite carefully his speech, from 
which I suppose you es (the Globe, Feb. 9, 
1871,) and neither fiod the precise words you 
ase, nor any language which could be 80 con- 
strued. On the contrary, his arguments are 
very earnest against the amendment of Senator 
Peiterson, which was introduced only as a test 
of thé sense of the Senate? This amendment 
would have struck out the following clause in 
the bill reported by the District Committee: 
“And no distinction on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude shall be 
made in the administratien of pupils to any of 
the schools under the control of the board of 
education, or in the mode of education or treat- 
ment of pupils in such schools.” 

No colored representative could have done 
less than oppose such an attempt to jeopardize 
the rights of his race, and our Senator's re- 
marks on that occasion, I venture to say, are 
indorsed by every intelligent colored man 
throughout the country. : 

The main point in the discussion was whether 
a bill should be reported which did not men- 
tion color, or whether the clause objected to by 
Senator Patterson be retained. 

Senator Revels was found upon the same 
side with Senator Sumner, a good side to be on 
whenever the questions of justice and liberty 
are debated ; so we colored men think. 3 

A word in regard to your editorial. ; Passing 
over your remarks on Senator Sumner’s course, 
which, I think, however, could be easily an- 
swered, further on you say: “Congress has en 
franchised the colored people, a favor for which 
the intelligent among that class of citizens are 
duly grateful. : 

I am not aware that the “intelligent” among 
the colored people have mach feeling of grati- 
tude, as you seem to understand it, or consider 
that the restoration to us of rights which had 
been taken away without cause—rights which 
had existed long before any fifteenth amend- 
ment, from the foundation of the Government— 
could be regarded as a ‘‘favor.” 

You will pardon me if I go further, and say 
that the usual method of generalization about 
the colored people—our“ prevailing ignorance, | 
centuries of degradation, ‘‘lack of great men, 
I commend Archbishop Spaulding’s remarks in 
your issue of yesterday, our “‘inferior condi- 
tion’”’—so commiseratingly urged by friends as 
well as enemies, are no more true of us, in spite 
of our disadvantages, than of any other. portion 
of the community. K 

The trouble is, you do not know us. Not one 
white person in ten has associated enough 
among the colored people of the country to 
know how moral, intellectual, or capable we 





that perfectly well. I can see s strong reason 


palace. 1 ye 
perfect independence in making your inquiries. 
[ wish you to gain all the knowledge that can 


understand their wants and feelings. What 


Every two or three years comes an invasion 


Here there is equality among all the pan 
perfect equality before the Jaw. Of course, 


the country, as a nation, and before the law, 
there is perfect equality among races. 

Mr. Wape—Your invitation to us to consult 
with all parties shows that you have full confi- 
dence in the justice of your own cause. 

President Barz—Perfectly, perfectly. I have 
myself done what has been called a very bold 
thing. Jn order to obtain the expression of the 
true sentiment of the people, I sent out to have 
an election held with a perfectly free vote, and 
the people responded in the same spirit. 

Dr. Wuitze—The Commissioners desire to 
have an interview with you at such time as will 
be convenient in order to discuss various ques- 
tions, What time will suit you? 





President Barz—lI will be ready at any time | dren, we have sent them to Europe, to New 


to meet you at ten minutes’ notice, and to con- 


of our mission. Your Ex- | fer with you upon any subject. 


Mr. Wape—Where will it be best to meet? 


and good will. We come under instructions | Shall we come together here? 

from the Congress, commissioned by the Presi- President Baez—l think not. We can meet 
dent of the United States, to make sundry in- | and converse in plain republican fashion with- 
quiries regarding the Republic of which you | out coming to a palace, either in your house or 


are the Chief Magistrate. These instructions 
explain themselves. We trust we shall be re- 


ceived as friends, and afforded such facilities | 


for the prosecution © 

necessary. Accept from and through us the 
most cordial wishes of the people of the Uni 
ted States for the lasting peace and prosperity 
of the Dominican Republic. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S LETTER. 
Executive Mansion, 
Wasuinxoaton, D. C., Jan 15, S71. 
His Excellency, B. Baez, President of the 
Republi of ‘Santo Domi? j 


Sir: In accordance with a joint resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress of the United 
States I have apppointed three distinguished 
citizens of the United States—to wit: the Hon. 
B, Wade, for iwaby years a Senator ; President 
A. I. White, Corneil University, and Dr. 8. 
G. Howe, distinguished for his philanthropy, | Masses of the people, without regard to party. 
learning, and services in relieving the blind | The following Ku-Klux document was leit 
and the mute of :uch of the monotony of life | on the person of the jailor, who was tied halfa 
natural to their infirmities by opening to them mile from the jail: ; : 
the world of letters—as Commissioners to visit} ‘* Taken by babeas corpus, in silence and in 
the Republic of Santo Domingo, and to obtain | secrecy. Thought has been working, and the 
the information called for by the resolution. | benignant efficiency of concealment speaks for | 
Associated with the Commission is also Judge | itselt. Once again have we been furced by 
A. A. Burton, secretary to the same, a gentle: | force to use force. Justice was lame, and she 
man who bas honored his country by serving it | had to lean upon us. — Information haviug been 
in diplomatic capacity. lbeg to introduce these | obtained that a doubting Thomas, the Judge— | 
gentlemen, and to ask for them your kind the inferior of nothing, the superior of nothing, i 1 : 
offices. With great respect, your obedient ser- | and of consequence the equal of nothing, who | nor think that the intelligent among you be- 
vant, U. S. Grant. | has neither eye to see to the scars of yppression 


e 

Presiient Baez, replied, in Spanish, as fol- 

lows 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT BAFZ. 

Gentlemen: I have received with much 
p'easure the autograph note which his Excel 
leocy, President Grant, has sent me through 
0) highly appreciated a medium. I understand 
that your mission, ordered by the Congress of 
the United States, is one absolutely of peace. 
‘Tuis is the aspiration and object ot this Repub- 
lic ; one of the grand motives which bas pro- 
duced these negotiations. Our people desire 
the pacification of the country, the development 


of its riches by means of labor, and to see | 


guaranteed the existence, liberty, and property 
of the citizens. You may count on the most 


ample and absolute liberty in the exercise of 


your Commission. The goverament offers what- 
ever data you may consider necessary, and will 


take especial pleasure in giving you every sat-| “i the condition of affairs in this State, and | high school, with doctors whose diplomas, if 
isfaction. Im making your investigations as to | request sufficient force of troops to protect life | not from our owa sectional schools, bear the 


the spontaneity of the resolution of the Domin- 
ican people, we desire ardently that you will 
consult, not only the immense wajority in favor 


of annexation, but also those who are opposed. 


The greupthen took seats at the north end 
of the roum—at first in stiff and formal row, ac- 
cording to rank, but soon breaking up into lit- 
tle groups of three or four, who engaged in ani- 
mated conversation. On one side Mr. Delmonte, 
Minister of Justice and Education, and Mr. 
Gautier, Secretary of State, were engaged with 
Dr. Howe, Gen, Sigel, and Fred. Douglass; on 
the other, President Baez and Mr. Wade, 
President White, and others. Baez spoke in 
French fluently and eccurately. President 
White was interpreter between him and Mr. 
Wade. Omitting compliments, there will be 
sme interest in this the first conversation be- 
tween the Dominican President aud the Obio 
Statestnan, who spoke fur the United States. 

President Barz—Our trouble, sir, in this 
whole negotiation, from the commencement, has 
not been with our own pebple, At the first 
mention of annexation they were well pleased ; 
but not so our neighbors. We found that we 
Must at once prepare to defend our Dominican 
Republic from a Haytian invasion—our old 
See ee source of trouble. The Hay- 
car nite me nine’ to prevent, if possible, 

‘on with the United States. 


Mr. Wape—Are no; , j 
peng aii wet, many of the Dominican 


President Batz—Far from it. 
plain. We ask for protection, 
to protect Dowinicaus from Do 
from Hayti, which outoumbers ug and is hos 
tile tous. Cabral, about whom so mach is aid 
in the United States, and so little here, is really 
not at the head Of the discontented Domini- 
cans; but be is with a force of Haytians, a iew 
other foreigners, and a very smali number of 
persons related to or connected with himself. 


Let me ex- 
Why? Not 
minicans, but 





at my house. I shall be very glad to have you 
come to my house. 2 : 
Here they rose, and the interview ended with 


f onr inguir ies as may be | an excha nge of civilities. 





Ku-Klux in South Carolina. 





’ 


Much excitement prevails in Columbia, S. C., 
owing to the outrages of the Ku-Klux in the up- 
per counties. A — of 500 masked men sur- 
| rounded the jail of Union county on the 11th 
| instant, tied the jailor, and took out 10 negro 
| prisoners, confined on charges of marder and 

arson. Six of these were shot, two hung, and two 
are missing. The pretext for the crime was that 
| the prisoners were about to be removed to Co- 
}lumbia on a writ of habeas corpus. Much 
| indiguation at the lynching prevails among the 





nor ears to hear the eause of humanity, even 
| though he wears the judicial silk—had ordered 
some guilty prisoners from bere to the city of 
Columbia, and of injustice and prejudice for an 
| unfair trial of life, thus clutching at the wheel- 
| spokes of destiny, then this thing was created 
aod projected, otherwise it never would have 
been. We yield to the inevitable and inexora- 
| ble and act this the best. ‘Let not thy right 
| hand know what thy left hand doeth’ is our 
| motto. We want peace; but this cannot be 
| Ull justice returns. We want and will have 
| Justice ; bat this cannot be till the bloody fight 
of freedom is fought. Until then the Molech 
| Iniquity will have bis rights, even if the marshal 
| of justice must have bis martyr. K. K. K.” 
| Gov. Scott has advised the appointment of a 
| legislative committee of three, without regard 
| tu party, to visit the President and represent to 


and property and to inforce the civil law. 

Another case of lynching is looked for in 
York county, where a oumber of negro mur- 
derers are confined in jail, 





— —_ o- —.. _ 
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Outrages in Nerth Carolina. 


| Am Engineer and Twe Firemen Shot on a 
Ratiread Train—Extraerdimary Ku-K lux 
Decument. 


Ragicu, Feb. 16.—A most diabolical out- 


rage occurred about three miles from this city | 


on the Greenville and Columbia Railroad. As 
| the regular passenger train which left this city 
yesterday for Greenville neared Smith's 
| Branch, at Ex-Gribble, the engineer observed 
| aman walking on the trestle-work armed with 
|@ double-barreled shot-gun. hen the train 
| came ap with him he stepped off the track and, 
| deliberately drawing his gua to bis shoulder, 
| discharged both barrels at the engineer and fire- 
| men in rapid succession. The engineer, who 
| had no ddea thie villain was in earnest when be 
| leveled the gan at him, stood and received the 
| contents of the gun full in the face, not even 
| moving his head within the carriage in rear of 
| the engine. Both his eyes were destroyed, and 
| the buckshot with which the gan was loaded 
| are said to have penetrated the brain. Both 
| the firemen were also badly wounded. The 
| train was at once stopped and reversed, and as 
it pat back towards this gity, the assassin stood 
coolly reloading his gun, but did not make any 
other attempt to fire. The employees on the 
train being unarmed, 

the villain, The engineer will die, and the 
| firemen are badly wounded. The outra 
| «reaced the most intense excitement among 

| Passengers, A sheriff's was at 

| Patched to the scene, and succeeded in 
| 2S & man named 

| ie bel — Horasby as the assassin, It 


why you might not wish to accept the use of a | a i , 
You will, of course, preserve your Pennsylvania and Philadelphia at least, we are | 


possibly be obtained from all sorts of people— | five thousand children in this State who are 
they mostly desire is security against invasion. proportion will be found by far the smaller. 
from Hayti; and we wish tranquillity. Our | the liberality of eur own State or city, which 


people are quiet and friendly to each ether. | have given us the fewest and most meagre op- 


any one may in his sucial life, in bis own house, | 
indulge such prejudices as he pleases; but in | 


made no attempt to arrest | 


are. d 
Judged in proportion to our numbers, in 


as intelligent, as industrious, as law-abiding, as | 
| wealthy asanyotherclass. Among the seventy- 
said to be growing up in ignorance, I think our 


Nor do we owe what education we have to 


portunities for education, but rather to the 
liberty and education-loving friends, who still 
consistently carry out the trae philanthropy 
which actuated the sagacious founder of our 
| State. ‘ 

| Weare moral, without the incentives which 
| other citizens have, and in spite of the influ- 
ences which you have thrown around us, and 
| the pro-slavery proscriptive Christianity which 
| has been preached at us. 

We are industrious, notwithstanding you 
| have closed your workshops, your stores, and 
| all avenues to honorable employment against us. 

We have become wealthy out of the very re- 

fuse and garbage which you have thrown to us, 
| and in the most menial of employments. __ 
| When your high and normal schools, which 
| our taxes still contribute to support without an 
| equivalent, have been closed against our chil 


England, where they have received without a 
slur or kick the education which their preju- 
diced native city denied them. ; 

We kno® that “ prejudice exists against the 
| African,’’ as you assert, but that does not ren 
| der “its consequences” less ‘ wicked” against 

its innocent victims, nor justify its unreason- 
| ableness. 
| Those prejudices have been removed “ b 
| legislation,’’ in the case of the ballot-box, the 
| jury-box, the street care, the national and state | 
| legislatures, and we intend to demand our | 





| rights throughout the country, until farther 
| restrictions are removed. it 

| You say “the colored man is a citizen, 
| clothed with all the rights of such. That is all 
| he is entitled to under the reign of law.” Very 
| true, and we ask no more. ‘ 

| But what rights pertain to the white citizen ? 
| The right to share the school privileges for 
| which he is taxed? The right to visit what 
places of amusement are open to the public, 
| which his servants the mayor and aldermen 
license? The right to ride in first-class cars | 
from Philadelphia to Washington, if he pay his 
money, be orderly, and infringe upon no other 
man’s right? 

| Is it the right to be protected in the exercise 
| of the elective franchise? Is it the right to be 
a man in the country of his birth, and for 
| whose salvation his blood, perhaps, has been 
| spilt? 

Pir these are some of the white man’s rights, 
| the negro, to-day, in the light of his eitizenship, 





| states them as his rights, and proposes to have 
| them. e 
No begging of the question by telling us of 


| our inferiority, which we do not acknowledge, 


| lieve—no telling us to be satisfied with what 
we have got will swerve us from our purpose. 

We are more than millions in this Country. 
We trace our native ancestry farther back 
than most of you, and yet you propose to 
ignore us, or tell us what and what are not our 
rights. aes? 

We are ignorant, you say, and offer inferior 
opportunities of culture. You said once we 
wouldn't study if we had the ehance. We 
have disproved that as we did another fallacy 
about oar fighting qualities. ; 

We are citizens, you would have us believe, 
and yet you treat us like Pariahs. 

There are some of us who have never known 
the lash, it is true, bat we know how sharp the 
sting of proscription is. Weknow how deadly 
in its effects that plant peculiar to America is 
—colorphobia. 

With children more than ready to enter your 





| better seals of Goetengen and Harvard, with 
| students who take high ranks in eastern schools 
'and carry off honors at ‘‘old Yale,” with 
| Students.at the Propaganda at Rome, Stony- 
hurst, in England, at Edinburg, Vienna, and 
Heidleberg, with young lawyers admitted to 
the Supreme Court, with students at your best 
theological seminaries, and men of wealth 
quite in proportion to our population, we are 
assumed with a Podsnapian air to be the lowest 
strain of American society ; a class, and the 
only class in the country, which must go 
through an indefinite educational and moral 
training to prove themselves worthy of civil 
rights. 
| . Macauley says in his critique on Milton, that 
| if men are to wait for until they are 
| fitted for it, they never will be ready. vei 
So would we answer you. If we are to go 
through this refining process, this ascending 
series of cultivated Anglo-American refine. 
ment, 80 essential to a complete understanding 


of American politics, we would 
ask you, Mr, Eaitor, and the Aserieat peop 
“ Be kind enough to. show us your |?” 
" with which 
. Wedo not ask your 
sympathy. That zon cannot give — 


| 






















do not want pasion. Wi ’ oak 
not wap our com 

for oar civil as well a8 our palin ight 
justice and nothing more. is is our due, 









N. 





We fear that, notwithstanding all that has 
pasted, some do net wish this country to be a 
really free republic, bat @ land such as Lowell 
describes : 


‘« Where a man’s suthin’ 'cos he’s white, 
An’ whiskey’s cheap as fleas.”’ 
An American Crrizen. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 16. 


Senator Revels and Mixed Schools. 


The following was written through an error 
in regard te the position taken by Senator 
Revels on the mixed scheol question. We pub- 
lish it, however, as a strong argument in favor 
of equality : 


To the Editor of the Cincinnati Commercial : 

I beg you to grant me a little 4 to pro- 
test against the position assumed by yourself 
and by the eminent gentleman who is the sole 
representative of the colored race in the United 
States Senate, in relation to the admission of 
the colored youth of Washington to the public 
schools of that city. 

My individual protest is, of course, of but 
little moment; but I honestly helieve that the 
sentiments attributed to the Senator by tele- 
gram would be repudiated by nine-tenths of 
the colored people of the country and their 
friends. 

Mr. John Nast, in one of those cartoons 
through which he so eloquently and efficiently 
teaches the gospel of humanity, presents the 
genins of America in the attitude of protecting 
a Chinaman from the assaults of a mob of: 
orphan asylum burners and Ku Klux, and say- 
ing to them, “Hands off, gentlemen ; America 
means fair play for all men.” 

America means this or nothing. Either the 
black man, freed and enfranchised, is entitled 
to the enjoyment of equal rights in all public 
institutions, or his emanéipation and enfran- 
chisements were mistakes. Of what political 
value is my citizenship if the usher of a concert 
hall may refuse me the seat for which I have 
paid; if full fare paid on a steamboat consigns 
me to a bed on the floor, while a score of berths 
stand empty ; gives me the cold scraps left even 
after the scullions of the boat have dined; 
which gives my wife, with a first-class ticket in 
her hand, a seat in a car filled with smoke and 
ribald men, who bandy obscene jests and pro- 
fanity, her presence increasing rather than 
diminishing the filthiness of their talk ? I have 
heard a ditty scoundrel, within a twelve month, 
say in a car where there were a half a dozen of 
eolored ladies, ‘Who the hell cares? I talk in 
the presence of a nigger woman as I would in 
the presence of a cow.” 





to the schools chartered under the Constitution 
and laws of my country ? Why may I not send 
them to the common schools built and sup- 
ported by the common tax? 

I deny that there is any social equality im- 
es. I walk the same streets with the mil- 
ionaires of the West End; we go our ways 
never dreaming of equality. My wife buys 
her cheap calico gown in Mr. Shillito’s store ; 
the wife of the millionaire purchases her silken 
robe in the same place, and if she does not 
choose, need not look upon the 
her side. In the jury-box and at the ballot- 
box we meet. Is there this year, since the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment, any 
great pressure for social recognition than be- 
fere? Iam sure there is not. The experi- 
ence of Oberlin, where the races have been 
educated in common for nearly forty years, 
disproves the claim that amalgamation would 
be increased thereby. Any town in the South 
of half the population of Oberlin could show 
fifty cases of amalgamation to one in that city. 
All the cities in the land, through the Yankee 
belt of towns stretching from Boston to Chi- 
cago, have public schools in common, and there 
is no more social equality there than here. 
There is a difference in feeling, but it is simply 
shown in a greater regard for the rights of the 
black man. 

Colored men can never be satisfied with less 
than this. 
I have spoken of there shall be absolute 
equality; that granted, we ask no more. Our 
prijudiced fellow-citizen im his own house is in 
his own castle. He may shut his doors closely 
as he pleases, the trembling virgins of his 
household may write over their parlor doors, 
‘* White husbands or none,’"and no black man 
shall disturb him. No jean Paris shall 
steal his fair daughters from his arms. 

But it is urged that no injustice is done the 
colored man, if the schools provided for him 


the white man. 

I deny that this is everdone. I believe the 
colored public schools of the city of Cincin- 
nati are the best in the United States, and I 
know they are inferior to the schools provided 
for the white youths of the city. Nor can 


| they be made equal except at such an expense 


that the most prejudiced tax-payer would 
prefer to merge thew in the common schoul 
system of the city rather than pay the cost. 


the children of my white neighbor. Why, says 
the white child, does the colored neighbor's 
child go to aschool different from the oné I 
attend? Because, says the parent, they are a 
different or inferior race. ‘Then reasons the 
child : If they are so different and inferior that 
a separate school is provided for them, then 
there should be @ separation in all points—iv 
the jury box, at the ballot-box ; nay, they surely 
are unfit for self-government ; worse yet, they 
need masters to control them. ‘hus logically 
they arrive at @ justification of slavery, 

Senator Revels should have held his peace in 
that discussion. If he could say nothing for 
his people, he should have said nothing against 
them. 

If the day has not arrived when colored chil- 
dren may be admitted to the public schools of 
Washington, the city of the nation, then the 
presence of a selon Seneher is untimely. He 
should have waited until such times as the pre- 
judices of Messrs. Saulebury and Garret Davis 
were 80 softened that they would welcome his 
presence. Mr. Revels will leave the party. 
Where will he go? What other party affords 
standing room for @ colored, man ? 

If the negro is so different in characteristics 
to the white man that this dividing line must 
be perpetually drawn, then the sooner we ar- 
range to remove him from the country the bet- 
ter for all. As a separate class, we will always 
be the victims of the malice of the mob. Poli- 
ticians will pander to that malice, aad no end 
of apprehension will be the result. 

Aa for the Republican party, it has gone up 
with the negro on its shoulders. It ean not to- 
day, aby more distinctly than in 1863. be called 
a purty of *‘ nigger worshippers." With a fair 
election, it controls a majority-of the States of 
the Union. It has grown strong as the party of 
freedom and justice. Let itnot look backward. 
When the American people sanctioned the 
Emaacipation Proclamation of Mr. Lincoln, 
they sanctjoned its legitimate consequences. 

he Democratic party already despairs of 
ever succeeding. Its old war cry of “ Damn a 
nigger” bas lost its power. Its leading paper 
in this city so plainly feels this despair that it, 
this morning, fists at a another rebellion and 
the establishment of a monarchy. Let the Re- 
publican party be true to its record and this 
despair will be justified. P. H. C. 





Hew the Lendon Times was sent 
te Paris. 


The long columns of snnouncements in the 
London Z¥mes, intended for friends in pe 
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If they were equal, I deny the right of the | 


State to stigmatize my children as inferior to | ers. There are 500,000 personsin this locality 
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@orace Greeley om Co-cperative 
_ (Manufactures and Land 
Companies. 

A large audience gathered in the rooms of 
the Co-operative Manufacturing and Land 
Company, No 214 Bowery, to hear Horace 
Geucley lectare upon € tion in general, 
and the most recent experiments of this charae- 
terin the United States. Dr. F. Seeger, one 
of the Directors of the Com . introduced 
the lecturer, who was received with great ap- 
planse. Mr. Greeley said : 

Ng aay ei is simply Republieanism, or, if 
you like, Democracy, applied to labor. 

was a great step forward when a Republic 
was first formed men. The first efforts 
of the kind were imperfect, full of 

and contradictions ; but when it was foand that 
a people could establish a system of .yovern- 
ment and maintain it, a great step had 


- 


been made in the progress of the world. We | elected. 


think here that a republic is a very natural 
thing ; bat I think at no period of the world's 
history has one-eighth part of the governments 
of ghe world been republican, and probably 
before the last thousand years not one-twen- 
tieth of them were of thatcharacter. It requires 
a great deal of intelligence and public virtue to 
maintain sach a form of government. A des- 
potism is perfectly simple ; you don't need con- 
stitutions ; you don’t need laws; you only want 
power on the part of the ruler to compel obedi- 
ence to his orders. Now, as I have said, co- 
operation means the application of the repabli- 
can principle to trade, to labor, and to material 
interests. Here are 200 or 300 heads of fami- 
lies trying to get a living. They expect to work 
even if they don’t like it, and they understand 
perfectly well that all haman wants are to be 
supplied by human labor. Well, the simplest 
way of effecting this is by the despotie form. 
Labor has all begun so. Here is a provident, 
careful man, who has managed to scrape to- 
gether some savings. He owns a large quantity 
of food. These three or four hundred persons 
have nothing. He says to them, “I will give 
you so much”—say a peck of grain—* for a 
week's work.” And, as they must otherwise 
Starve, they take it, if not thankfully, at least 
willingly. It is the best they can do, and prob- 
ably the best he could afford to do, 

Now, it is a fact that the men who work 
with their hands save very little of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor. Why so? In the first 
Place, their condition does not tend toward 
saving. Co-operation is an arrangement with 
reference, not to immediate needs, but to ulti- 
mate needs. Now, if those shoemakers who 
Were on strike, instead of remaining idie, had 
ut their savings together—say if 100 had put 

50 @ piece into a common fund, and se 
work for the same wages on that capital, and 
said to the puthic, “Here we are, willing to 
offer you good shoes, of our own make, at a 
fair price.” I believe the working people 
would have supported them. They would have 
been cramped fur want of sufficient capital ; 
they would have had to return part of their 
wages to the common fund; but a motive for 
saving would have been supplied, and I believe 
they would have been successful, It would 
compel them to save their wages. ‘Ibis has 
been the result of the broadest experience. 

Now apply the-e principles to settlements. 
Formerly it would take a settler who went into 
the forest or upon the prairie to hew him out 
a home from 15 to 20 years before he could get 
himself comfortably settled. How is co-ope- 
ration to help all this? Here are 200 or 300 
men who have from $100 to $500—the more 
they have the more welcome. Suppose they 
say to each other, ‘‘ We will try our luck to- 
gether; we will make homes for ourselves. 
We have not made much progress; let us see 
if we can’t create homes.’’ N. C. Meeker, 
the agricultural editor of the 7'ribune, was a 
Western man and grew tired of city life, and 
he said, ‘I am going West again.’’ So he put 


| @ notice in the paper that thuse who wanted to 


settle in a Western colony shonld meet in the 
rooms of the American Institute. One hun 

dred and fifty persons met together from dif- 
ferent parts of the country; and, after some 
discussion, the idea was practically taken hold 
of; three commissioners were appointed to 
select the locality for the colony, and finally 
it was determind to take a point on the Union 
Pacific Railroad between Cheyenne and Den- 
ver, furmerly called Cache la Poudre. Here 
the river crosses the railroad. ‘The first set- 
tlers began to arrive in April last; many of 
them were at first discouraged at the bare and 
desolate aspect of the region, but gradually 
improvements were made, and now the colony 
numbers about 1,500 persons. They dug a 
ditch from the river for the purpose of irriga- 
ting the lands, and now they are digging an- 
other and a larger one. The colony owns 


tioned to settlers, either in village lots, ‘‘ out 
lots,’’ or 40-acre lots. Now, if 500 families of 
this locality would put together $100 a piece, 
that would make $50,000. With apart of this 
sum they could purchase tracts of land in Vir- 
ginia, Southern New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, 
and lay them out for a settlement, with every 


| prospect of success. ‘here are plenty of 


tracts in those States, partly cleared and partly 
timber, which would be very suitable for set- 


who ought to go out aad settle in this way, and 
whose going would be a benefit to themselves 
and to those they left behind them. | Ap- 
plause.J—N. FP. Z'ribune. 





The Littlefield Requisiticn, 


A number of the Democratic papers through- 
out this State (and the Savannah papers, as a 
matter of course) have been amusing them- 
selves, and possibly the public, with ez cathe- 
dra opinions as te the daty of Governor Reed 
to deliver up General Littlefield upon a certain 
requisition of the Acting Governor of North 
Carolina. For the benefit of the public we 
give the following facts : 

A requisition was received, about the middle 
of January, from Governor l'odd Ualdwell for 
the body of Milton 8S. Littlefield, with a paper 
attached, purporting to be an indictment 
against M. 8. Littlefield and Geo. W. Swepson 
for the crime of fraud and embezzlement com 
mitted in North Carolina. The indictmgnt 
bore no certificate or authentication of any 
officer showing it to be a true copy. Governor 
Reed, therefore, referred the requisition and 
accompanying papers to the Acting Attorney 
General fur his opinion, which was given as 
follows : 

Orrice or Atrorner GENERAL, 
Tavianasses, Fia., Jan. 19, 1871. 

Sir: In relation to the papers received by 
you from the Executive Department of North 
Carolina, in which you ask my opinion as to 
whether you should issue a warrant for the 
arrest of the fugitive demanded, I have the 
horror to vive you my opinion upon the same, 
The act or law which makes it the duty of the 
Governor of a State to surrender a fugitive 
from justice is an act of Uongress passed 
February 12, 1793. I quote, the following ex- 
tract: ‘The agent shall, moreover, produce 
the copy of an indictment found, or an affidavit 
made Po @ magistrate of any State or Ter- 
ritory aforesaid, charging the person so de- 
manded with having committed treason, felony, 
or other crimes.” 

As neither an authenticated or certified copy 
of any indictment or affidavit accompanies the 
requisition in this case, I am compelled to the 
opinion that you cannot issue the warrant. 

Jaues B. C. Drew, 


Acting Attorney General. 
His Excellency ancien Resp. - 
Acting upon this opinion, the Governor very 
properly r to issue the warrant. 


ben s afterwards another requisitien 
was i to the same effect as the first, to 
which an affidavit was iven “a 
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The folowing is a «ynopsis of the bill passed 
by the House of ves, to amend an 
act approved May 31, 1870, entitled “An Act 
to en the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote in the several States of this 
Union, and for other purposes :"’ 

Sxctiox 1. Enacts that the following acts 
shall be considered crimes, and be 


as provided in section 19: —te 
gistering or attempting to register, or in any 
way registering fraudulently ; preventing any 
one from registering ; interfering with an officer 
of registration ; istration by officers of 
registration ; neglect of their duties in regard 
to registration returns. This section pro- 
vides that its i 


Sao. 2. Enacts that if R cities of more than 
20,000 inhabitants two citizens shall, prior to 
an election of a member of C 
known to the Judge of the Cireuit Court that 
they wish to have the registration and 
scrutiniged, it shall be the duty of the Judge 
to open his Court 10 days prior te the registra- 
tion or election. The Judge shall appoint two 
citizers “who shall be of different political 

ties’ as Supervisors of Election. The Court 
is to continue open until the election, and the 
Judge sitting at Chambers shall bave the same 
powers as when sitting in Court. 

Sec. 3. Enacts that in case of necessity the 
Judge shall appoint as his substitute one of the 
Judges of the United Staies District Courts 
within bis circuit, 

_Sae. 4. Defines the duties of Supervisors of 
Election. They are required to attend the 
yar. pi of voters; to challenge persons 
offering to register ; to mark for challenge such 
names as are pointed out to them ; to prepare 
« list of voters for the Judge, and to sign each 
page of the original list of voters. 

Sec. 5. Enacts that the Supervisors of Elec 
tion shall inspect and scrutinize on the day of 
election the manner in which the voting is done, 
aud examine and count every ballot, whatever 
may be the indorsement on it, or in whatever 
box it may be found, The Supervisors are to 
report to the Chief Supervisor of the Judicial 
District the result of ihe election, and any ob- 
servation they wish to make touching the fair- 
ness of the registry, election, and canvass of 
the votes. 

Sec. 6. Empowers the Supervisors to occupy 
such place at the registry, voting and counting, 
as will evable them to do their duty effectively. 

Sec. 7. Enacts that if the Supervisors are 
prevented from fulfilling their duty they are 
to report within ten days to the Supervisor of 
the Judicial District who is empowered to act 
as Commissioner of the Circuit Court, examine 
witnesses, and report to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives prior to the assembling of 
Congress. 

Sec. 8. Empowers the United States Mar- 
shal to appoint Deputy Marshals, who are au- 
thorized to maiutain order, make summary 
arrests, and assist the Supervisors, who are 
themselves invested, in certain contingencies, 
with the duties and powers of Depaty Marshals. 
No one is to be’ arrested without process on 
election-day for any@ffepse committed on the 
day of registration. 

Sec. 9. Persons arrested for violations of this 
act are to be brought before a Commissioner, 
Judge, or Court of the United States. 

Sec. 10. Imposes imprisonment for not less 
than one or more than two years, or a fine of 
not less than $1,000 or more than $3,000, or 
both fine and imprisonment with the costs of 
the prosecution, on any one committing the 
crimes uamed in this act, or preventing its ex- 
ecution. Persons who refuse to give evidence, 
or shall answer falsely, are liable to arrest and 
imprisonment as for a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 11. Makes it a misdemeanor for Super- 
visors or ap Marshals to neglect or refuse 
to perform their respective duties. 

Src. 12. Empowers the U. S. Marshal or his 
deputy, in case of need, to call on the bystaud- 
ers to assist him. 

Sec. 13. The Circuit Courts are iustructed 
to appoint Commissioners, one of whom shal! 
be known as the Chief Supervisor of Elections, 
who is charged with numerous duties incidental 
to the purpose of the act. 

Sec. 14. Fixes the rate of remuneration for 
services rendered under this act, which are to be 
paid from the United States T'reasury. 

Sec. 15. Extends the jurisdiction of the 









Letter trem Gee. T. Downing. 
Wasurreton, February 13, 1371. 


To the Editors of the : 
Thewies te Evening Post 
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There ara whisperings into their ears, which 
obtain effect tension the Government fails, 
from inability if you please, to protect them 
from outrages, outrages that are not ordinary 
ones, but that strike at the very founda- 
tion of government itself. These whisperings 
have further effect in the fact that a Congress, 
with the Republican y having a two-thirds 
majority, with aw administration fally in ac- 
cord, refuses to pass, for instance, Senator 
Sumner’s bill supplementary to the eivil rights 
act, a bill calculated to protect the colored man 
in bis rights, which but designs to put into 
pene effect what the party has affirmed to 
one of its main principles ; and in the fact 
that the colored man is proscribed in Wasbing- 
ton in the management of public instruction. 
It has been suppesed that many moral miles 
marked the distance between the Repablicaa 
party and all others; that distance will be 
greatly lessened if our party shall give us evi- 
dence thereof by protecting us in our rights ; 
this is the most perceptible cord with which to 
Measure that distance. 
Would any party treat a corresponding 
strength as the Republican party treate its 
black strength? Does it. forget that a | 
majority of the colored vote is in the South, 
where the.colored man is largely dependent on 
the opponents of the party for food and shel- 
ter? That this fact, together with shortcom- 
ings on the part of the Republican party, will 
naturally have a controlling influence unfa- 
vorable to the party ? It must not forget that 
intelligent colored persons have perception, ob- 
serve, and casa discriminate. A million of votes 
should not be despised. 
The colored people have vividly impressed 
on their memory tke honorable t che party 
was made to play in the cause of justice ; they 
know that the moral sentiment of the nation is 
within the party; but how can it hope to re- 
tain the vote of the colored man unless it 
assures him that it cares to protect him in his 
rights ? Gro. T. Downine. 





Equal School Privileges. 

The following is taken from aspeech of that 
noble champion of equality before the law, 
ses Charles Sumner, on equal school privi- 
eges : 

**By a higher law than any from human 
power, whatever is correct in principle must be 
correct in practice. When the proposition for 
the abolition of slavery in the District was 
brought forward, we were told that it was cor- 
rect in principle, but that it would not work 
well—that it was not practical. So, when the 
proposition was brought forward to give the 
colored people the right to testify in court, we 
were assured that it was correct in principle, 
but that it would not be practical. ‘The same 
ey was made to the proposition that 
colored people should gide jin the horse-cars ; 
and I was gravely told that'white pedple would 
not use the cars if they were opened to colored 


people. The proposition prevailed, and you 


and others know whether any injury therefrom 
has been done the cars. Then, again, when it 
was proposed to give the ballot to all, it was 
announced that it might be correct in princi- 
ple, but that it was not practical, and I, sir, 
was seriously assured by an eminent citizen 
that it would bring about massaere at the polls. 
Now that it is proposed to apply the same 
principle to the schools, we are again assured 
with equal seriousness and gravity that, though 
correct in principle, it is not practical. Sir, I 
take issue on that general proposition. 1 
insist that whatever is correct in principle is 





United States Circuit Courts to all suits arising 
under this act. 

Sec. 16. Enacts that all suits brought in State | 
Courts for any act done under this act may be 
removed to the United States Circuit Court, 
and affords the necessary registration therefor. 

Src. 17. Provides for cases where the clerk 
of a State Court refuses to give copies of any 
record or proceedings needed for suits in the 
United States Court. 

Sec. 18. Repeals sections 5 and 6 of the ‘Act 


practical. The provision which my friend would 
strike out is simply to carry into education the 
same principle which we have carried into the 


| court-room, into the horse-car, and to the 


ballot box, that is all.’’ 


Democracy and Education. 





The Boston Congreyationalist recently print- 
ed a communication which pretty broadly 





to amend the naturalization laws, and to punish 
crimes against the same,’’ approved July 14, | 
1870, without affeeting any prosecution pend- | 
ing under it, 





Henry Van Meter. 
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Death of a Black Hero of the Revolution. 


A dispatch from Bangor, Me., announces the | 
death in that city on the 12th inst. of Henry | 
Van Meter, whose age was 110 years. | 

In Lossing’s * Pictorial Field Book of the | 
War of 1812,” says the Philadelphia Press, we 
find sotte interesting facts upon Henry Van 
Meter, whose death is announced. Lossing 
saw him, during avisit to Bangor, some fifteen 
years ago, when Van Meter was ninety five | 
years of age. Lossing spent some time in the 
old man’s cabin and gained from him much 
valuable information. He had been a slave to 
Governor Nelson, of Virginia, during the 
Revolutionary War, and he became a sailor in 
after years) At the time Lossing saw him, his 
mind seemed clear and his body not very feeble. 
He was able to write, and signed his autograph 
in a tolerably distinct hand. 

He remembered seeing Washington many 
times. When Governor Nelson’s estate was 
sold after the close of the Revolationary War, 
to pay his debts, Henry hecame the property 
of a planter beyond the Blue Ridge, in what 
was then the extreme frontier. He was discon- 
tented and wished to leave, notwithstanding the 
extreme kindness of his master. He wished 
Henry to marry one of his slave girls and raise | 
children for him, offering if he would do so to 
order in his will that he should be made a free 
man at his death. “I didn’t like the gals,’’ 
said Henry, “and didn’t want to wait for ‘ dead 
men’s shoes.’ So master sold me to a man 
near Lexington, Kentucky, and there was only 
one log house in that town when I went there.” 

He was sold to one of those men engaged in 
the slave-trading business, who treated him 
shamefully. Henry mounted one of his mas- 
ter’s horses one nightand fled to the Kentucky 
river, where he turned him “se and told him 
to go home if he wanted, as he did not wish to 
steal him. Some benevolent white people 
helped him on to the Ohio river; and at Cin- 
cinnati, which was then only a collection of 
houses around Fort Washington, he took the 
name of Van Meter, which had been borne by 
the family of his kind master on the Shenan- 
doah river. Henry became a servant of an 
officer in St. Clair’s army, and served in the 
company with that commander and General 
Wayne. After the peace in 1795 he was living 
in Chilicothe, and came Kast with some English- 
men with horses by way of Wheeling to Philadel- 
phia. In this city some members of the Society 
of Friends sent bim to school, where he learned 
to read and write when nearly forty years of 

When the war of 1812 broke out he 
ipped as @ common sailor in the privateer 
Lawrence, having previously been to Europe 
several times in that a He was 


Dartmoor, w he massacre in 
1815. Whew cast into Dartmoor, he held a 
prise which was worth $1,000 when ‘be 





gant, and ecatiasd those 
saw the 


asserted that the ‘‘ Democratic” party looked 
with’ disfavor upon popular education. This 
has aroused some Democrat in New Baltimore, 
Mich., who writes to the Congregationalist to 
inquire whether it would not “be better for 
religeous journal to skip such sweeping acer.. 
tions against eur “ Democratic friends ’—as- 
sertions which imply that the ‘‘ Democrats asa 


| party wish to keep the peoplein tgnoranc and 


consequently insin,” thus“ bringing a ‘reproch 
upon the caus of our blessed Master.” This 
serious yellowplush declares that in ‘‘ michi- 
gan at least some of the most noble champions 
of free schools have stood sholder to sholder in 
the Democratic ranks there whole lives;" and 
so the accusation of the Congregationalist is 
not true ‘‘by a Long shot.’ ‘he letter-writer 
ig not amgry, but “ greeved,’’ and subscribes 
himself “Yours in the bonds of Christian af. 
fection.” It is pretty evident that, notwith- 
standing his appetite for what he is pleased te 
call “ Edication,’’ this ‘Democrat’ got no 
surfeit of that in his tender years, and that he 
and Webster’s spelling-book must then have 
been not upon the most intimate footing. “A 
Democrat” who does not know how to speil 
words of four syllables, or even of two, should 
be wary not only of writing to the newspapers, 
but of flying into a passion when charged with 
love of ignorance. As for the Congregattonal- 
tst’s assertion, pray wasn’t Henry A. Wise a 
‘*Democrat?’’ and did he ever make a speech 
in his life in which he failed to denounce the 
free schools of the North ?—N. FV. Tribune. 


— 





Count Moutxe, Acgep 70.—The most poten- 
tial man in the world just now is Gen. Moltke, 
and the days ef his years are three-score and 
ten. The King of Prussia, himself seventy- 
three, has made him a count in honor of his 
eeventieth birthday ; but te us it is far more 
interesting to know that he has reached that 
age than to hear that he has become Count 
Moltke. Grant is not yet fifty years old. 
Marlborough was all done with war by the 
time he was about sixty. Napoleon died at the 
age of fifty-two. Wellington's military career 
was over before the age at which Moltke began 
to distinguish himself. Indeed, before the war 
with Austria, Moltke kept his power and his 
genius very much to himself. 

Here, then, is a point for physiologists, that 
aman of seventy may alter the complexion of 
the world ,and the relations of nations, and the 
history of civilizations ; that he may at this age 
have physical power for going through ardaous 
bodily exertion, and mental power for solving 
the most tremendous military problems. Mean- 
time, let the example of Moltke cheer old men 
and make many young men more modest.— 
Lancet. 





Mas Stowe anp “ Uncie Tom.’—The most 
popular female writer of America, whese great 
novel struck a chord of universal sympathy 
throughout the civilized world, has habits of 


whether is alone during the composition of 
sony ea “Unele Tom's ple iam 
a 
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pa - - — —~aem —————— 
JIM BrUpsd, 


BY JOHN WAY. 


Wall, no! 1 can’t tell whar he lives, 
Because he don’t live, you see; 
Leastways, he’s got out of the habit 
Of livin’ like you and me 
Whar have you been for the last three year 
That you haven't heard folks tel} 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 
He weren't no saint—them enyiueers 
Is all pretty m@@h alike— 
One wife in Natchez-under-the- Hil! 
And another one here, in Pike. 
A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward man in a row; 
But he never flunked, and he never lied— 
I reckon he never knowed how. 


And this was all the religion he had— 
To treat his engine well ; 

Never be passed on the river; 
ro wind the pilot's bell ; 

And if ever the Prairie Beile took fire, 
A thousand times he swore, 

He'd hold her nozzle agin the hank 
sill the last soul get ashore. 


All boats has their day on the Mississip, 
And her day came at last— 
The Movaster was a better boat, 
But the Belle she wouldn't be passed, 
And so she came tearin’ along that night 
Che oldest craft on the line, 
With a nigger equat on her safety-valve 
And her furnace crammed, rosin and pine 


The fire bust out as she cleared the bar, 
Aud burnt a hole in the night, 

And guick as flash she turned and made 
For that willer-bank on the right. 


Colored Citizens In Kentucky. 


‘The Democratic journals of Kentucky are 
discussing, with much t earnestness, 
the question of negro testimony, and there is 
-one hops that the party in that State may 
ultimately adopt the view of the py die- 
tated alike hy justice and common sen The 
Movont Sterling Sentinel says : 

We firmly believe the time bas now arfived 
‘when the admission of negroes to testify as: 
| witeesges in our courts should no longer be 
| delayed. There never has been any good réa- 
| son urged why this privilege should not he ac- 
| corded to them, since the amendments to the 

Constitution vesting them with the fall rights 
of citizens were passed. We rail out against 
| these amendments as illegal, arbitrary, and 
fastened upon us by fraud. This is true, but 
we cannot escape the fact that they 
| of the law of the land, and that, as a State, we 
| are powerless to prevent gpeir full enforcement. 
| We have seen negroes by the hundred vote at 

‘our polls, and have voted with them, and still 

| they are debarred, under our State laws, from 
coming into our courts ef justice and giving in 

| their testimony. If they can vote, they can be 
| trusted to swear. ‘The question should never 

‘have been invested with a political complex- 

| ion, as has been done in Kentucky. Its agita- 

| tion, following close upon the termination of 
| the war, ran counter to a thousand prejatiees 
| of race and creed, and demagogues availed 
| themselves of the public excitement and preju- 
| dice and thrust the question apon the arena of 

politics. ‘There is no politics in it. The sole 


‘| isenenow is whether, under all the circam- 


| stances now surrounding us, the negro should 
| be allowed to testify in our State courts, It is 
| a question of pure justice to him. He is, it is 
| trae, of an alien and ignorant race, and we be- 


‘There was running and cursing, but Jim yelled | lieve has no part in our political heritage. He 


out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 
“T'll hold her rozzle agin the hank 
Vill the last galoot’s ashore.”’ 


Threugh the hot, black breath of the burnin’ 
boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness, 
Aud knowed he would keep bis word. 
And, sure’s you're born, they all got ott 
Afore the smokestacks feil— 
Aud Bludso's ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren't no saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim 

’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
Phat wouldn't shook hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went for it thar and then ; 

Aud Christ aint agoin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


ee ee 


Going Home with Sajly. 


The reader will laugh over this, unlees hu 
nian nature has greatly changed siuce our boy 
hood : 

One bright moonlight winter’s night, in the 
days of “lang syne,’ when log schoo!-houses, 
cheap schoolmasters, and blue beach rods were 
the ovly instrumentalities used for teaching 
the “ young idea how to shoet,”’ we chanced 
to attend a ‘spelling school’’ in a eertain 


rural district, the geographical location of 


which it is not now necessary to meation. 
“T'was there, however, where our eyes first fel! 
on a “fairy form’’ that immediately set our 
av sceptible heart in a blaze. She was sixteen, 
or thereabeut, with bright eyes, red cheeks, 
ard cherry lips, while the anburn ringlets 
clustered in a wealth of profusion around her 
beautiful head, and her person, to our ravished 
imeyinaion, was more perfect in form and out- 
line than the most faultless Matue ever chiseled 
by the seulptor’s art. As we gazed, our feel- 
inge, which never before had aspired girlward, 
(we were scarcely eighteen, ) were fully aroused, 
and we determined to go home with her that 
night or perish intheattempt. Assoon, there- 
fore, »# school was dismissed, and our “lady 
love’ snitably bonneted and cloaked, we ap- 
proached to offer our services as contemplated, 
and we then learned an important lesson, viz., 
the ditference between resolving and doing. As 
we neared her to put our resolution into exe 
cution, we seemed to be stricken with a sudden 
blindness; then red, green, and yellow lights 
flashed upon our vision, and appeared and dis- 
appevred like witches in a phantasmagoria. 
Our knees smote together like Belshazzer’s, 
aod our heart thumped with apparently as 
much foree as if it were driving tenpenny nails 
into our ribs! We, in the meantime, having 


reached Sally's side, managed to mumble over | 


something which is, perhaps, known to the 


Reoordiung Angel, but, surely, is not to us, at | 
the anme time poking out our elbow as nearly | 


at right angles with our body es our physical 
oufurmation would admit 
lhe night wind blew keenly, which served, 
, some sort, to revive us, and as our senses 
turned, what were our emotions on finding 
te cherished object of dur primal lov. clinging 
t> our arm with all the tenacity a drowning 
nian is said to clutch astraw! Talk of elysian, 
vr sliding down greased rainbows, or feeding 
ou German flutes, what aresich “pheelings”’ in 
wparison with those mighty ones that 
.welled our bosom nigh into bursting off our 
waistcoat buttons? 
ecetatic, aud every young iady or gentleman 


wio has ever felt the mighty throbbings of a) 


w'y pledged leve will completely understand 
he world of bliss hidden under that common 
word 
Well, we walked on pleasant!y toward Sally’s 
», conversing very cosily and sweetly as 


passed along, until so courageous did we! 


come that we actually proposed ‘‘to go in 
vd sit awhile,”’ 
giaciously assented, Ales for usi how soon 
were we to be reminded that the “course of 
trac love never did run smooth.” 

Selly had a brother of some ten summers, 
who accompanied us along the way, and who 
was in wonderful high spirits at the idea of bis 

ster’s having a beau, and he would circle 

ound us, every now and then giggling in the 
ight of his glee, and examining us as closely 
if Sally and ourself were the world-renowned 
nese twins, and he was taking his first look. 

il, by the way, was a stubbed, chuckle 

Jed boy, whose habiliments would have 
é the fortune of an ordinary dealer iu mop 


\t length we arrived at the bars, and while 
v were lett.ng them down, Bili shot past us 


d tore for the house, as if pursued by a thou- | 


ind bulls of Bashan. He tlang open the door 
with a bang, and shouted at the top of his 
ee: 
‘Mother! mother! Jim Clark is comin’ hum 
ih Salt’ 
‘Is het” screamed the woman, in reply. 
‘Val, I deolar! 1 didn’t think the sap bead 
wW enough !” 
.eader, we didn't go in. 
+ a oe 
Woman’s Rights. 
Characteristic Letter from Susan B 
Authony. 
Kaneas City Mo., Feb. 4, 1871.—Bravo! 
y Dear Woodhull: Your letter is here, via 
avenworth, aud the telegrams of the major 


and minority reports. Glorious “ Old Ben 1" | 
sis surely to pronounce the word that will | 


le the woman question, just as he did the 
4 “ocoatraband,’’ that summarily settled 
wegro question. 
ow get the Representative House. 
. Grant hae filed in. 
day is sear when all will wish they had come 
er. Everybody here chiwes in with the new 
clusion that we are free already. But how 
14, dead ave The Woman's Journal and The 
volution. One would think them in the 
‘ight of “Rip Van Winkie” sleep. It is 
nd my comprehension how anybody can be 
ult, so behind the times. Mrs. Livermore, 
er speech here in this city, said: “* Some 
> lawyers have said" (not Victoria C. 
dbull had petitioned, and all Congress and 
National Woman Saffrage Committee had 
med in with the amen) ‘that the fourteenth 
' ifteenth amendments enfranchised woman; 
she preferred the surer process of edaca- 
1 to thisahusteut. She could afford to wuit. 
ish I had the report. I sent it to the Rev- 
ron. But all of them are “dead as door- 
'3"' to this new aad living gospel, and we 
fellers wurst leave them to be buried by the 
i J] bave never in the whole twenty years’ 
ul tight feit so full of life and hope. I know 
7 that Mr. Train’s prophesy—nay, assertion 
uree yeurs ago, in the Kansas campaign, 
“the womer would vote for the next Pres 
t,2 is to be realized. 1 am sure you and I 
all the women who shail wish can vote for 
ebody, if net for George F. Train or Victo- 
C. Woodhull. Go ahead! bright glorious, 
yeuug, and gy irit, and believe in the best 
ivve and hope and faith of 


And so 


8. B. Anrnory. 


Our happiness was simply | 


to which our dulcinea very | 


It will be @ great triumph | 


Well, let them come; | 


| is weak; we are strong. He is just emerging 
| from a night of bondage, and needs all the fos- 
| tering care of the law to give him help. Under 
the laws of the United States, which we do 
not care to resist, he has all the rights of a 
citizent. By these laws he votes, sits on juries, 
and has access to the witness-box, and in Ken- 
tucky alone of all the States, in the tribunals 
where justice is administered, he must hold his 
peace, and is not allowed by himself or bis 
race to have his grievances investigated. 
The Danville Advocate bas the following : 
We disagree with the PYoeman that this is 
purely a legal question. In one aspect of it 
it is @ question of jurisprudence in the strict 
sense of merely legal proceedings—in another 
and higher view it is a question of jurispru- 
dence in the exalted meaning of that word. It 
is also a question of statesmanship, and ite en 
ters into the domain of mere politics in the low 
sense of that word. As a legal question, the 
enlightened of both continents held that courts 
of justice are places where all possible light is 
needed; and that the tribunal called to decide 
must hear all the testimony capable of being 
produced—allowing eharacter, interest, color, 
relationship, &c., to affect the credibility and 
not the competency of the witness. To close 
the meuths of one-fifth of the population of a 
State is, as a legal proposition, a monstrous ab- 
surdity, and gued hoe a denial of justice not 
only to that one-fifth, but to every citisen of 
the Commonwealth, because this one-fifth is so 
intertwined in business and d@nestic relations 
as laborers, servants, nurses, &c., with the 
other four-fifths that their exclusion deprives 
the remaining four-fifths of aecessary testimony 
in very many and perhaps vital cases. ‘To de- 
prive the litigant of the right to call his witness 
to the stand is to that extent a denial of justice, 
and when it deprives him of his assuciates, his 
family, and bis acquaintances, it is entire de- 
nial ef justice. Therefore, it is clear that in 
the great majority of cases in which a negro is 
a litigant he has not a full and fairtrial. Asa 
question of jurisprudence, a law that partially 
shuts the door of the temple of justice to one- 
fifth of the population of a State is upon its 
face so repugnant to all conceptions of fair 
dealing and true liberty, that no argument is 
needed to demonstrate that nothing but the 
direst necessity could justify such alaw. Rising 
| one step higher, the demand of true statesman- 
ship is that of law and equity. The negro and 
his destiny are irrevocably attached to the 
white man and his destiny. The negro cannot 
become industrious, prosperous, and happy 
without adding vastly to the wealth of the 
State. Neither can he become lower, more igno- 
rant, and vicious, without detriment to all. To 
| secure to him the full fruit of bis labor, to pro- 
tect his life, limb, and property, to cover him 
with the inviscible shield of a vigorous, impar- 
tial, and generouge law, are necessary as the 
| foundation upon which he can build. 
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Fresh Air, 
Air-tight bed-rooms are among the evils of 
| civilization. We do not mean to say they are 
| quite air tight, but they come so near to it that 
| health is much impaired by sleeping in them. 
|The poorest economy is to have large, airy 
parlors, and small, ill-ventilated bed-rooms ; 
and yet nothing is morecommon, In the bed- 
| room we spend from geven to eight consecutive 
hours; on an average, one-third part of our | 
| lives. The demand of air for respiration to a | 
single person is seven cubic feet a minute. 
Suppose, now, our bed-room does not contain 
| more than 600 cubic feet; the supposition is 
perfectly natural, for we can find hundreds of 
such sleeping-rooms around us. 
A person goes into one of these rooms with 
the door closed. How long will this air last 
| him? Even if we suppose the sleeping-eoom 
to contain 2,000 cubic feet, it would last its 
occupant anly two hours and a half. _ 

What is he to breathe the other five or six 
hours? Carbonic acid gas; in other words, a 
| deadly poison ; and, what is still worse, as our 
| beds are located nearer the floor than the ceil- 
ling of the reom, aad as this gas, from its 
| greater density than air, falls to the bottom, 
| the poor sleeper gets the larger share of the 
| poison. To augment the evil frequently there 
| are two or three persons, with ove or two cats 
| or dogs, and plants, together with an air-tight 
| stove, or a pan of coals, in the same room. 
| We were recently called to visit a person 
} attacked with severe neuralgic pain and general 
| debility. The patient was found im the even- 
| ing in a small room, with a gas-steve aud gas 

burning blwe in it. The air, upon entering the 
| room, Was pestiferous, resembling sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The gas was bad; the air go foul 
that one could not breathe comfortably in it. 
The question was asked, ‘Do you know that 
thia air is poisonous?’ The reply was, “1 
could not tell what makes my lamp (a kero- 
'sene lamp was on the table) burn so dimly. 
| When the gas is lighted in the stove the lamp 

begins to grow dim, and soon it nearly goes 
out.”’ 

The secret was out ; there was not air enough 
to support combustion. Yet, in this room, the 
patient sat and slept. Was it any marvel that 
| debility and neuralgia soon supervened? Was 

it not rather miracteus that life did not be- 
' come extinct? 
| By a recent analysis of air made by the 


| 
| 


| 


| 


.| New York Health Beard, the following in- 


| teresting facts were disclosed. The proportion 
of carbonic acid gu ranges as high as seven 
a, in a thousand. When two parts of car- 
onic acid gas are present in a room, there is 
no feeling of closeness or vicious air, but that 
is the limit of healthful proportion. One hua- 
bred persons would in two hours vitiate 1,000 
cubic feet of air to the dangerous proportion 
of one per cent. Every gas jet produces as 
much carbonic acid gas as five persons. In a 
paolic school he found children inbaling an 
atmosphere in which there were frem three to 
jour parts of carbonic acid gas. In the 
theatres he found the thermometer ranging 
| from 85 to 95 degrees, and the observation was 
| generally made in the center of the pit. What 
| would it be in the gallery, where the hot air 
| from the whole house came rellmgup? An 
| examination of dust found on the cornices of 
| theatres disclosed the fact that it was princi- 
| pally composed of vegetable matter, which, 
| after Leing consumed by animals and passing 
| from their bodies, was taken up by the feet of 
| pedestrians aud earried into the theatre, where, 
' beyoud a doubt, it was to an extent inhaled by 
| the audience.—Good Health, 
| a 
| We ge pot eupposed Germany to 
favorable place at pesent.for negotiating our 
new low-rate bonds, for the reason that : 
| has generally disordered finances in 
| But there appears to be anothér cause 
| our credit in Germany, w 
| Berlin plainly intimates to be a 
| hue and ery for revenue reform” 
‘and reduce the tariff too 
| greatly. There is little 
eet asia ee 
is 
| and pg geer cad. or 
affect the nati credit 


bune. 


are a part | eration as a 


- Hew it was Dene. 
oe a ee 

The negotiations between Favro an! P's- 
marck form one of the most intersting chapters 
of this most memorable war. The arnayal of 
Favre wae known to none except those imme 
diately concerned in conducting him through 
the lines. On his arrival at the house, accom- 
panied by Bismarck, in the Rue Provence, he 
was immediately admitted into the presence uf 
the Chancellor. .After a few Te- 

Biemarck said : 

“Well, Monsieur Favre, what is the object of 
this visit?” : 

Favre, much affected, repiicd: “ The olject 

to the terrible sufferings of 

for now that the hope of relief 

i to be lost, Paris must 

seek peace. All we ask is such consid- 

rous enewy might give without 
the loss of advantage or honor.” 4 

Bismarck ex his desire to do all in 
his power to his respect for the suffering 
and gallantry ef the French nation consistent 
with the honor, safety and integrity of United 
Germany. He said that this had been from the 
firet to theJast the desire of the Emperor and 
his advisers since the commencement of this 
unhappy war forced upon them. 

Favre first demanded terms already reported. 
Bismarck replied: ‘‘It is notin my pfovince 
to refuse or to accept the terms, but I must say 
the present proposals are stick that 1 cannot 
approve myself, and I feel confident that 
my august master will reject them. How- 
ever, it is ny duty to submit them to his con- 
sideration.” 

After this formal business, Bisruarck assumed 
the familiar and sociable air for which he is 
famous, and invited Favre to partake of 
refreehment, adding, playfully : ‘‘ From all re- 
~— you are not well supplied in the city.” 

‘avre consented, and a good dinner was soon 
spread. After the entertainment Favre was 
strictly but politely placed under sarveitlance, 
and occupied an apartment ever the Police 
Bureau. 

As already known, the first overtures were 
promptly rejected. After Favre's return with 
the acceptance of the terms in substance dé- 
mandad by the Emperor, great excitement 
prevailed in Versailies. Che Mayor went twice 
to police headquarters to endeavor to obtain 
an interview, but received a peremptory order 
not to repeat the attempt, as such act would 
render-him liable to imprisonment. All com- 
munication between Favre and out-iders was 
strictly prevented. 

A subsequent interview between Bismarck 
and Favre took place. ‘The former afterward 
waited oa the King and Council, when Favre’s 
acceptance on the part of the Provisional 
Government was submitted. After Bismarck 
left the Emperor he walked into the office of his 
chief aid, Gen. Lemdorff, and began to whistle 
a Prussian air which the trumpeter sounds at 
the boar hunts when the beast is down and 
settled. Alter concluding, for a time he walked 
out again, never having spoken @ word to any 
one present. 

Next morning, the 25th, the terms drawn ap | 
over night between Bismarck and Favre in 
detail were handed to tbe Einperor, who opened 
the paper, frowned and observed, in a disturbed 
tone: “ Encore trop de baliverni’” There is 
good reason to believe that the Emperor is 
bothered and badgered by the tricts of politi 
cians, but he will be well pleased when all is 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


New Jersey. 
| 1—William Moore, 
2—Charles Haight.* 
| &Joho T. Bird.* 
4+—John Wi. 
6—Urestes Cieveland.* 
few Fork, 
1—Hlenry A. Reeves.* 
2—Jobnu G. shumaker.* 


Aiabama, 
1— Alfred EK. Back. 
2—Charies W. Rackley. 
8—Hobert H. Helio. 
4—Charles liays. 
6— Peter M: Dox.* 
6— William UC. Sberrod.* 
Arkansas. 
1—Logan H. Roots. 
2—Authony A, C. Kogers.* 
8—Thomuas Boies. 
California. 
1—Samu-i B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargeat. 
ames A. Johnson.* 


3—Heury W. Siocam.* 

| 4—Jobhn Pox.* 

| 6—John Morrissey.* 

| @—Bamuel 8, Cox.* 
1—Harvey C. Calkiu,* 
8—James Brooks.* 

| @-Fernando Wood.* 
10—Ciarkson N. Potter.* 


Connecticut. 
1—Julius L Stropg. 
2—stephen W. Kelogg. 
8—Ii. H. Stark weather. 
4—William H. Barnum.* | 

Delaware. | 14—S8tephen L. Mayhem.* 

Benjamin T. Biggs.* | 16—Advlphus H. Tauner. 
Florida. | 16—Orange Ferriss. 
Charles M. Liamilton. | 17—Wiiliam A. Wheeler. 
Georgia. j 1y—s' faniord. 
(Vacancy) | 10—Charles Knapp. 
| 20—Addison H. Laflin. 
| 2l—~Alex. H. Bailey. 
ove Lato va 
MWinois. : n cvarthy. 
At Large—John A. Logan. tounge W. Cowles. 
1—Norman B. Judu. 25—William H. Kelsey. 
2—Juhn F. Farnsworth. 26—Giles W. Hotchkiss. 
3—H. C. Burchard. 27—Hamilton Ward. 
4—John B. awiey. 
56—Ebon C. Ingersoll. 
6—Burton CU. Cook. 
7—Jesse H. Moore. | 3l—Vorter Sheldon. 
§—Sheiby M. Culiom. | North Carolina, 
9—Thompson W. Mcacely.*, 1—Slinton L. Lobb, 
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Rebels at the Military Academy. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir: Not leng since Cadet Hoyle, of Georgia, | 
made in the cadet’s mess hall this statement: 
“Tf any d—d Yankees are buried on my land, | 
I will dig their d—d bones up and kick them | 
into the street; and by Yankees I mean any- | 
body north of Mason and Dixon’s line.” Anex | 
soldier cadet, McCa!mont, of Ohio, appointed | 
by General Garfield, reported Hoyle’s speech to | 
the commandant, Genera! Upton, who, on in- | 
vestigating the affair, discovered that Hoyle 
had also declared : *‘ J couldn't consciestiously 
take the oath, (not to bear arms aguinst the 
United States,) but a generous streak came 
over me and then I took it.” It was shown by 
the investigation that there had heen no excit 
ing cause at the table that could have led Hoyle 
to make these speeches, as for example ina 
heated argument. Political discussions are, 
besides, contrary to the unwritten rules of the 
Academy. 

Genera! Upton, nevertheless, excused Hoyle, 
accepting the explanation of Hoyle, that he 
had ‘“‘an ungoveroable temper.’’ Was this 
right?” 
It is understood, by the way, that a brother | 
of Hoyle is to receive an a; pointment to the 
Academy next year. Will the Military Com- 
mittee inquire about the Hoyles? | 
The sequel to the Hoyle-McCalmont affair | 
was somewhat interesting in another respect. | 
A cadet who is the son of a distinguished | 
Major General strack MeCa!mont for report. | 
ing Hoyle. A fight between: them ensued, in 
which the General's son was whipped. The | 
General’s son had previously wou distinetion | 
by abusive treatment of the colored cadet, in 
violation of his pledge of honor to let him } 
alone. No cadet struck Hoyle for his outrage- 
ous language. Are there to be no laurels won | 
at the Academy by the silencing of rebels? = ¢ | 

Fair Puay. 
Povenxerpsiz, Feb. 11, 1871. 
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Still Another. 








We have learned, through cilzens living in | 
the vicinity of Eureka, that there was a most | 
diabolica! murder committed on the Smali | 
place on Friday last. A young man by the 
name of Winfield Baker, formerly a resident 
of this county, but now a citizen of Arkansas, 
went to the negro quarters and inguired where | 
ap old negro womun by the name of Reny staid | 
who had been his wurse and an old family 
servant, and when is! rmed of the place, he 
rode to the door and re out, and he told 
her in the presence of wi. ;ro boy some feur- 
teen years of age thathe laud come t» kili her 
for having reperted some of th: family as Ku- 
Klux, and fired upon her, shooting her through 
one of the hands, when she rushed in the 
cabin and shut the door. He knocked the | 
door down and then shot her through the | 
body. He then mounted his horse and jeft for | 
parts unknown. 
The old woman lived a short time and gave 
the above statement as her dying declaration. 
There is anotherreport about some old family 
fead or quarrel in which she had probably 
started some rumors, or Was witness to facts 
that were an injury to the family. However, 
we do not know the real cause of this most 
horrible killing, and deeply regret that so 
dark a stain has been cast upon the good morals 
and peace of our county. 

This is the fifth killing that has taken place 
in this county in the last sixty days, and all 
except one have been attended with circum- 
stances of unprovoked malice and imbuman 
disregard of life. The most stringent ad 
ministration of the law must be enforced to 
prevent the repetition of these terrible affairs, 
or the life of every citizen will be at the 
mercy of a class of desperadoes who infest our 
country and take life upon every slight affront 
without any fear of punishment.—Panvla 
Star. 











HE SCIENCE OF MAN.—For the best ex- 
position of Human Science, in which man’s 
character, capabilities, and most appropriaie 
ursuits are given, see THE PHRENOLOGI- 
AL JOURNAL, for 1871, a first-class maga- 
zine. No. 1 now ready,containing THE BEECH- 
ERS, with several portraits and bi hies ; 
H. B. Claflin, the merchant; R. B. 
of California ; the Mormons, their 
of government, Polygamy. 
tions, showing the use 
man faculties. 
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10— Albert G. Burr.* | 2+Vacanut. 
ll—Samael 8. Marshall. | 8—Ohver Hl. Dockery. 
12—Jvbn B. May. Resigned.) 
18—John M. Creda.* 6—Israei G. Lash. , 
indiana. 6—Francis &. Shober.* 
1—Ww. E. Niblock.* 7—A. H. Jones. 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* r 
3—Wam. 8. Holman.* 
4—tieo, W. Julian. 
é—Juvhn Coburn, 
6—Daniel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godl-ve s. Orth. 
§8—Jus. N. Tyner. 


Ohio. 
1—Peter W. Strader.* 
2—Job KE. Stevenson. 
3—Kobert U, Schenck. 
4—William Lawreuco. 
6—William Mungen.* 
6—Jvhn A, Smith 

#—John P. 0, Shanks, 7—James J, Winans. 
leo—Wm. Williaa, S—Joon Beatty. 
li—Jasper Packard. 9—Kdw. F. Dickinson.* 

Towa. 10—E. D. Peck. 
1—Qeorge W. McCrary. 1l—John T. Wilson. 
2—William Smyth. 12—Phil. Van Trump.* 
8—Wm. B. Allison, 18—George W. Morgan.* 
4—Wm. Loughriige. 1a—Martin Welker. 
56—Frank W. Paimer. 16—Eliakim. H. Moore, 
6—Charies Pomeroy. i¢—Jobp A. Bingham. 

Kansas. 17—Jacob A. Ambler, 
1—Sidney Clarke. is—William H. Upson 

Kentucky 19—James A. Gartield, 
1—Lawrence 5. Trimble.* 
2—Win. M. Sweeney. * 
8—Joseph H. Lewix. 
4—J. Proctor Kuoit.* 
6—Boyd Wiuchester.* 
6—-Thomas L. Jones. * 
j—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M. Adama.* 
¥—Johu M. Rice.* 

Louisiana. 
1—Vacant, 
2— Lewis A. Sheldon, 
3— Vacant, 
4—Juseph P. Newsham, 
6—Vacant. 

Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill, 
3—James G. Blaine. 
4—Joln A. Peters, 
b—BEugene tale. 

Maryland, 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6--Frederick Stone.* 

Massachusetts, 
1--James Butlington. 
2—Oakes Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 
4—Samuel Hooper. 
6—Benjamin F. Batier. 
6—-Nathaniel P. Bauks. 
i—tieorge M. Brooks. 
&—Geurge F. Hoar. 
9—Win. B. Washbura. 
1l0—Hienry L. Dawes, 

Michigan. 
1—Fernando C. Beaman, 
2—Wm. L. Stoughton. 
$—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
6-—Omer D. Conger. 
(—Kaudolph Strickland. 

Minnesota '+ 1—@. W. Whitmore. 
1—Moerton & Wilkinson. 2—J. C. Cunner, 
2—kugene M. Wilson.* 8—Wii iam T. Clark. 

Mississippi 4—Ldward Degener. 
1—George E. tlarris, ‘ 
2—J. L. Morphis, 

3-—H, W. Barry, 
4—ieorge C. McKee, . 
5—L. W. Perce. 


(gon. 
1—Joseph 8S. smith.* 
/enns ti 


'ylvania. 
1—Samuel J. Kandall.* 
2—Chariles O’Neiil. 
3—Leonard Myers. 
4—William D, Kelley. 
b—O. N. Taytor, 
6—Joun D. Stiles.* 
7— Wash. Townsend, 

| 8—J. Lawrence Uetz.* 
Oliver J. Dickoy. 
It-Denes Mi. Van 
| il—Dan - Van Auken.* 
ié—eorge W. Woodward. 
1s——Ulysses Mercur, 
la—Jobu B. Packer, 
16—Kichard J, Haideman.* 
l6—John Cessna. 
\7-——Daniel J. Morrell. 
is—Win. H. Armstrong. 
| 19—Gileani W. Scofield. 
20—alvin W. Gilfillan. 
| 2i—Johna Covode, 
; 22—James 8. Negley, 
23—Darwin Phelps. 
| 24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Joackes, 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina. 
1—( Resigned.) 
2-0. C. Bowen. 
3—fviomen L. Hoge. 
4—A. 8. Wallace, 
Tennessee. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—liorace Maynard. 
| &-Willam B. Skea, 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
6—William F. Prosser, 
6—Samuel M. Arneil, 
7—Isaac R. Hawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 
Tenas. 


ermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
8—VW orthington C. Smith. 
! irginia. 
1—Richard 3B. Ayer, 
Miscouri. 2—James H. Platt, Jt 
1—Erastus Wcils.* 3—Charles H. Porter. 
2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg, 4—George W. Booker, 
$—James R. McCormick *| 6—Robert 8 Ridgway. 
4—hempronius OH. Boyd. 6— William Milues, jr. 
6—Aaunel &. Burdett. 1—Lewis McKenzie. 
6—Robert T, Van Hovn. 8—J. = — oa 
7—Jvel F. Asper. est Virginia. 
8—John F. Peale. 1—Isanc H. Duvall. 
o—David P. Dyer. 2—James ©. McGrew, 
Nebraska. $—Jvuho 8. Witcher. 


Wisconsin, 
1—Halbert E. Paine. 
2—David Atwood. 
3—Awaa Cobb, 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.* 
56—Philetus Sawyer. 
6-—Cad. O. Washburn. 


New Hampshire. 
1—Jacob H Kia. 
2~—Aaron F, Stevens. 
3—Jacob Benton. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the 
kind in the World.”’ 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Yotices of the Press. 


ie mone delightful teavete are printee i the 
“nglish language t a in 
Harper’s Magazine. They are vad with eqeal 
interest and satisfaction by boys of evi 

from eighteen to eighty. Its scientifie papers, 
while sufficiently profeund to demand the atten- 
tion of the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the penser understanding, and designed as 
much to diffuse correct in ion concernin 
current scientific discovery as it could be if 
was the organ of the “‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.” The great: design of 
Harper's is to give correct information and ta- 
tional amusement te the great masses of the 
poosle. There are few intelligent American 
amilies im which Harper's Magazine would net 
be an appreciated and highly-welecome 

There is no monthly Magazine an fatelligest 
reading family can be without, 
a, zines are accumu Pe, eee 
edited. ere is not a Magazive i 
which shows more intelligent pains probit on 
its articles and mechanical exec@tion. There is 
not a cheaper Magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more none M in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871. 
| ‘Perms: 
Harper's Magazine, one year............$4.00 


or six copies for $20, without extra copy. > 
_aibecriptions to Harper's Mogasine, Westy, 
two of r's 


* Aw 


[syle pt area 
xtra copy 


Back numbers ean be supp 
A 001 . 











everybody. The following 

PRE Ewa 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
tain subscriber: 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
or 2 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
ona roller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 

That it is the Best published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among scores of a similar character, fully 
attest: 

From President Grant : : 
I regard Mr. Littlefield’s portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U. S. Grant. 
From Mrs. Grant: 
It is a splendid portrait. Joiia Grant. 
From the General's Father : 

T do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 

any I have ever seen. Jnsse Grant. 
From the General's Brother : 
Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
O. S. Grant. 
From the Brother-in- Law of the General : 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
Dent. 
From Senator Sumner, 
Boston, September 21, 1867. 

Dear Sin—I thank you for the engraving of 

General Grant, which is excelleat in every re- 


spect. 
Faithfully, yours, Cuaries Sumner. 


From Gen. George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists. Very truly, yours, 

Go. G. Meape, 
Major General U. S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 


War Derarruent, 
Bureau or Rervcers anp Apanponep Lanps, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lirrierieirp, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of Geweral Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. I 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. , 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, O. O. Howarp. 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will sead two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, a8 @ premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Acricu.tvrist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 





Inducement Extraordinary! 





AN ORGANW 
FOR EVERY CITURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ‘ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
one of S. D. & H. W. Smith’s five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 


In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Pedals; 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 150 subscribers and the money 
($875) we will send 150 copies of our paper one 
years and present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut ease, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave- Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrument. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.60) we will send 175 copies of our paper 
one yearand present as a premium one of Smith’s 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 


"| pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 


This is an excellent instrument for church uses, 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 
This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for 
large churches and music halls. It has Two 
Manuals, Five Oetaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The 
manufacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure aad forward to 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the 
New Narionat Era one year. 


Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 


ja | Subseribers for six months will be counted the 


same as one for a year. 

Any other instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given as a pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. 


| There is scarcely # church in the country with- 


out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
Faumber of subscribers with «little effort to 


We want the New Narroat Ena to mu 
circulate everywhere and to be read by 


plese E 

a f 

ify : 
Hey 
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: are hurled against and 
dash their spray over it in vain. 

We do not underrate the forces of Prejudice 
and Aristocracy. We do not forget that a v 
~~ minority of the Ameriean People sti 
hold in their inmost hearts that Blacks have no 
ri hts which ee ~ bound to pr i - 

appreciate the desperation wherewith al 
the warring elements of hatred to Republican 
achievement will be combined and hurled against 
the battlements of Republican ascendency in 
the Presidential Election of 1872. We do not 
doubt that local facilitated by Re- 
publican feuds and dissensions, will inspire the 
charging host with a ine hope of victory, 
such as nerved it to put forth its utmost strength 
in the earlier stages of the contests of 1864 and 
1868. Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on the 
red battle-fields of our late Civil War, the Union 
was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 
never consciously decide that the precious blood 
thereon poured out was lavished in vain. 

Tae Trisune believes in the jon of 
the great by legitimate means to benefi- 
cent ends. “Io State Sovereignty it opposes 
indissoluble National Integrity; to Slavery for 
Blacks, Liberty for All; to ription, En- 
franchisement ; to Poputae, Ignorance, Univer- 
sal Education; to intensity and eternity of 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good | 
Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten the 
on day when the South shall vie with the 

orth in exultation and gratitude over the dis- 
appearance of the last trace or taint of that 
— whichimpelled Man to exult in the owner- 
ship and chattelhood of his fellow Man. 

rofoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Contederacy, and rear their children to hate 
those by whose valor and constaucy its over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Feflection. 

Tue Tribune hae been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where thousands vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘* Something 
to Do,’’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting into | 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the | 
works of civilized Man. . Holding the Protection | 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 
struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 
and uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 
that the true interest, not of a class or a section, 
but of each section and every useful class, is 
thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tre Trisune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle- field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 


| Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 


ceipts for the issue in which those advices 
reached our readers. If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the readin —— will 
enable us to make a journal which has no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, [ue TRipone shall be such a jour- 


To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of ourrivals. We aim 
to make THe Weexty TRIBUNE such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however | 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- | 
vorts of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
arkets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer’s calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 
gatherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
farmer will find therein a mine of suggestion and 
counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. We sell Tue 
Waekty to Clubs for less than its value in dwel- 
lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid ui in 80 com- 
mending it. 
TERMS. 


Dairy Tripung, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 

Simi-Weexty Trisune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per anoum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 


A 


the | interest, payab’ 


ved January 20, 1871. 
bscriptions may be 

names of the authorized agents 
ment, will be announced here- 
loan comprises three classes 


to the amount of five hundred 

; payable in — at the 

¥ States, a ten years 

the date of their issue, and hentag in- 

terest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
five per cent. per annam. 

Bonds to the amount of three hur- 
dred millions of dollars, pa in coin, at the 
pleasure of the United after fifteen 
years from the date of their issue, and bearing 

le quarterly in coin, at the rate 
f four and a half per cent. per annum. 
'. Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hun- 
dred millions-of dol payable in coin, at the 
re of the United States, after thirty years 
the date of their issue, and bearing in- 
terest, payable quarterly in coin, at the rate of 
four ae cent, per annum. 
_ Subscribers to the Loan will have preference 
in the following order, namely: 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds. 

Second. Subseribers for equal amounts of 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of four and 
a half per cent. and of bonds bearing interest 
at the rate of five per cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. bonds. 

When a subscription is made the subscriber 
will be required to deposit two pereert. of the 
amount thereof, to be accounted for by the Gov- 
ernment when the bonds are delivered; and 
payment may be made either in coin orin bonds 
of the United States known as FIVETWENTY 
BoNDg, at their par value. The coin received 
in payment will be applied to the redemption 
of Fatma bonds. 

bonds will be registered or issued with 
coupons, as may be desired by subscribers. 
Registered bonds will be issued of the denomi- 
nations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each denomi- 
nation except the last two. The interest will 
be — in the United States, at the office of 
the Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or 
designated depositary of the Governmeat. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, 
and the interest thereon, are exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or dues of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, municipal, or local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be 
first redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 7 


This House possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 
beds, and bedding throughout. It is heated with 
hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders; besides, it 
is airy, neatly kept aud well arranged for the 
romotion of health, and is designed especially 
or the corfifort and eonvenience of respectable 
families. The location is central, and in addi- 
tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
possesses the advantage of being within a few 
minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 
very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
the attention of persons visiting the city to the 
Powe. House, and solicits their patronage. 
WM. P. POWELL, 


Proorietor. 


CROMWELL HOUSE, 


“Equal Public Privileges for All,” 


BY 
DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 


feb23-3t 





aug!8-ly. 





Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 
sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &e., 
left in my charge. 


EBC seine AND LODGING, 





1323 L street, between 18th and 14th streets, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Board per Day, 90 cents; with Room, $1.40. 


Weekly and Monthly Boarders at reduced 
rates. 








extra copy will be seut for every club of ten sent 
for at one time; or, if preferred, a oney of Ree- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 
To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


8D CBIR oasis sses0sc0e Reatinds<ceahis onanen $1.50 each. 

20 Copies 1.25 each, 

GO COIR O6 -n.0consecserccsooncoseoncpsece stseces, 1.00 COCR. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 

To Names of Subseribers, all at one Post Office. 

10 Copies 

BO CO eo oc isvncises sce cba ceg conte ovivese . 

GO COpies.........c.c.ccsccece covesnescees vee 1.10 each. 

And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 

uinn ; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 

. Waring. ; 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


Dairy Tripune, 80c:, 40c., 50c., 75e., and $1 
per line; Semi-Weexry Trisuxe, 25 and 50 
cents per line; Weexty Tanne, $2, $3, and 
$5 per line, aceording to position in the paper. 

To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Gree- 
ley’s essays on “‘ Waar [ Ksow or Fanmina,” 
and who pay the full price, i. e., $10 for Darzy, 
$4 for Semi- Weex cy, or $2 for Weex.y Trisuye, 
we will send the book, post-paid, if request be 
made at the time of subscribing. 


BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. 


Tue Taisowe Aumanac. Price 20 cents. 
Trisune Atmanac Reprint. 1888 to 1868. 
2 vols. Half bound, $10. a 











The favor of the traveling public is solicited. 
Home comforts and good table guaranteed. 
MRS. A. J. KETCHUM, 


feb9-4t sae Directress. 


pD*Yt’ HOTEL, 
1718 K STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


This well-known, commodious, and elegant 
house will, on the Ist of November, 1870, be re- 
opened, when Mr. St. Ciare Davis, the popular 
proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the Secpems plan. The table will 
be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
lerms reasonable. oct27-3m* 


WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 


AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 
Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Pro- 
tections Procured. 
PROTESTS NOTED AND EXTENDED 
OFFICE: 
No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, ‘ 
augl8-ly. NEW YORK. 


: Ayer’s. 
Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of tha Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 





Among the great 
discoveries of modern 
science, few are of 
more real value to 

y mankind than this ef- 
fectua] remedy for all 
diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs. A vast 
trial of its virtues, 
thronghout this and 
other countries, has 
shown that it does 
surely and effectually 

control them. The testimony of our best citi- 

zens, of all classes, establishes the fact, that 
Cuerry Pectorat will and does relieve and 

cure the afflicting disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs beyond any other medicine. The most 

—— affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
ield to its power; and cases of Consum 
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